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Now the car youre ready for 
is ready for you. 


1986 Mercury Sable. 
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COVER: For skywatchers, a once- 60 


in-a-lifetime event has begun 

After a 75-year voyage through the solar system, Halley’s comet 
has again swung into view. Five instrument-crammed probes will 
greet it, scrutinizing its gaseous cloud and streaming tails in ex- 
haustive detail. Scientists hope that by studying Halley’s, they can 
determine the conditions that existed at the birth of the sun and 
planets 4.5 million years ago. See SCIENCE. 








BOOKS: 21 brightly glowing volumes 86 


celebrate nature, history and art 

The season’s readings for this year range from sumptuous 
examinations of the sculpture of ancient Egypt to the burning 
sunsets of Van Gogh; from celebrations of Cadillacs past to 
cerebrations about California present; from racehorses prancing 
to Fred Astaire dancing; from the flights of condors to 

the leaps of Olympians. 





WORLD: Corazon Aquino enters the 26 


race to unseat President Marcos 

In the Philippines, a bid to unite opposition forces behind a single 
presidential candidate follows a controversial court verdict. 

> A banned activist and a black trade federation defy the South 
African government. » Israel offers the U.S. a qualified apology 
in the hope of resolving an espionage dispute. » More confusion 
and political embarrassment over the EgyptAir hijacking. 
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ever, yet something has 
been lost. 
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ALetter from the Publisher 


or the past 74% years I have used this 
Feuce to tell you about the people be- 
hind the stories. I hoped to convey the ex- 
citement and dedication that have made 
TIME the pre-eminent magazine in the 
world. This page will continue to serve that 
function, but next week’s issue will carry 
the signature of TIME’s tenth and newest 
publisher: Richard B. Thomas 

I will be taking on a new assignment as 
chairman of Time Inc.’s Magazine Group, 
acting as senior adviser to Kelso Sutton, the 
group’s president. Before moving on, I want 
to express my appreciation to everyone 
who has contributed to TIME’s success 
When I took over in 1978, worldwide ad 
revenues were $208 million; the total this 
year will approach $500 million, the high- 
est ever recorded by any magazine. US. cir- 
culation has increased by 350,000 in the 
past four years to 4.6 million; around the world, circulation is al- 
most 6 million. That is 32 million readers each week 

During my tenure TIME’s editorial staff made me particular- 
ly proud with three special issues—on the Soviet Union (1980), 
Japan (1983) and immigrants (1985)—and with its prizewinning 
coverage of the 1984 Olympics and the presidential campaign 
TIME was among the first Western publications to interview So- 
viet Leader Leonid Brezhnev and China’s Deng Xiaoping. The 
magazine continues to have unrivaled access to the world’s news- 





Thomas, tenth and newest publisher 


= makers. When Soviet Leader Mikhail Gor- 
’ bachev was ready to reach an international 
audience, he outlined his views in TIME 
In recent years, TIME’s commitment of 
resources to quality has expanded our 
range and coverage. TIME has won hun- 
dreds of journalistic citations, including 
most of the world’s top photography prizes 
and last year’s National Magazine Award 
for General Excellence. We became the 
first newsmagazine to have full color front 
to back, offering readers and advertisers an 
environment unmatched in our field 
My successor at TIME, Dick Thomas, 
served for the past four years as the maga- 
zine’s associate publisher and worldwide 
advertising sales director. A graduate of 
Dartmouth College and former Marine 
lieutenant, Dick joined Time Inc. in 1956 
In 1972 he was appointed the first advertis- 
ing sales director of MONEY magazine. Two years later he be- 
came the first advertising sales director of PEOPLE and in 1978 
added the title of associate publisher. In 1982 Thomas was 
named a vice president of Time Inc. “My goal over the next few 
years,” he says, “will be to help TIME’s editors maintain the very 
special relationship this magazine has with its readers.” 


x 
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Timex Dress Quartz 


This Dress Quartz is slim and elegant on the outside, and every bit a 
precision Timex inside. Its satin-finished bracelet even has a safety 
chain. Wear it with pride. This watch is one of 25 goldtone timepieces 
in the exciting Timex Fashion Collection. $69.95. Suggested retail price. 
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Volcano’s Fury 


To the Editors: 

Is there no possible way to avoid such 
devastation of human life and property as 
that brought by the eruption of Nevado 
del Ruiz [WORLD, Nov. 25] to the people 
of Armero, Colombia? It was known that 
the volcano could explode at any time. 
This disaster teaches a lesson that needs 
to be learned. Volcanoes do not receive 
enough respect. 

Lawrence Pellegrino 
Hamilton Square, N.J. 


Everything has a price tag on it, in- 
cluding saving people’s lives. A govern- 
ment could spend millions of dollars to 
evacuate people from an area threatened 
by a volcano that “might” erupt, and if 
nothing happened, officials would be em- 
barrassed. But that amount of money 
should be compared with the price paid 
when thousands of human lives are lost. 
How much does that cost the country? 

Suzanne Vezina 
Cranston, R.1. 





COLOMBIA'S 
AGONY 








The volcanic eruption and conse- 
quent loss of life are the most recent in 
a series of disasters that have befallen 
the people of Colombia. There have 
been mudslides, flooding, and guerrilla 
fighting that took the lives of eleven Su- 
preme Court Justices. In addition, there 
is recurring criticism because of infa- 
mous drug traffickers. It is hard to re- 
cover from so many wounds. The re- 
sponse of the people of the U.S. has 
been a balm. As a person who was born 
and raised in Colombia, | will always be 
grateful to our neighbors to the north. 

Luis F. Mejia 
Houston 


I am still shocked by the magnitude of 
the tragedy that struck Colombia and the 
numbers of lives it wiped out. I think the 
world should stop for a few seconds and 
think about where the real superpower lies. 

Alessandro De Benedetti 

















New York City 


Striving for Peace 


The Soviet Union wants arms-control 
talks because it cannot afford the arms race 
[NATION, Nov. 25]. The invasion of Af- 
ghanistan, an economy that doesn’t work 
and other problems have caught up with 
the Soviets. Reagan’s Strategic Defense 
Initiative scares the Soviets not because it 
might work but because they haven't the 
resources to keep up. The U.S.S.R. doesn’t 
want peace, it wants relief. 

David A. Karlyn 
West Hartford, Conn. 


Clearly, national security is our ulti- 
mate goal. But no matter how many trea- 
ties or arms agreements are signed, they 
will not last unless the mutual distrust be- 
tween the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. is elimi- 
nated. Without that, a treaty would be 
fragile and temporary. Ignorance of the 
opposition breeds mistrust and therefore 
should be eliminated. Exchange pro- 
grams can help to dispel the atmosphere 
of distrust, and they represent the best 
hope for long-lasting peaceful relations. 
Participation in such programs is some- 
thing we can all do for our country. 

Matthew D. Siegel 
Weston, Mass. 





Man of the Year 


The date is coming when you will se- 
lect TIME’s Man of the Year. May I nomi- 
nate Raul Alfonsin, our President, for the 
Statesmanship he has shown as he guides 
our country in the difficult task of political 
and economic transformation into a 
healthy democracy. 

Enrique Alfredo Fuchs 
Buenos Aires 


Entrepreneur Eugene Lang for his 
guarantee of college tuition for those stu- 
dents at New York City’s PS. 121 who 
will stick to their books. 

Norma M. Calhoun 
North Palm Beach, Fla. 


Chicago Bears Coach Mike Ditka. 
George Carlstrom Jr. 
Mankato, Minn. 


The journalists whose reporting trig- 
gered the international mobilization of 
food aid and other emergency measures to 
help the starving masses in Ethiopia. 

Michael O. Ndanshau 
Lund, Sweden 


Leon Klinghoffer: in his wheelchair 
this angry “old American” held his own 
in the face of terror and death aboard that 
fated ship. 

Louise C. Redner 
Ormond Beach, Fla. 





A deadly collection of molecules: the | 


AIDS virus. 
Walter T. Sokolski 





My nomination for Man of the Year is 
TWA Hostage Robert Dean Stethem, 
U.S. Navy, American-hero-martyr. 

Barbara Morselli 
Long Beach, N.Y. 


Anglo-lrish Accord 
The agreement between Britain and 
Ireland was generally welcomed by the 
Irish public [WORLD, Nov. 25]. Everyone 
hopes for peace in Ireland, but an increas- 
ing number of people in the Irish Republic 
realize that the price of unity in terms of 
both lives and money would be too high. 
Northern Ireland costs Britain $2.8 billion 
a year. HOw could Ireland afford it? 
John Timmins 
Newbridge, Ireland 


Garret FitzGerald and Margaret 
Thatcher are to be congratulated on 
providing the framework for a peaceful 
solution to the Northern Ireland prob- 
lem. It is now the shared responsibility 
of both communities there to complete 
the process by eliminating their ancient 
sectarian fears and hatreds. A united 
Ireland based on territorial imperatives 
would be unworkable. True unity will 
come from the hearts and minds of the 


| Irish people, North and South. To pre- 


tend otherwise is to prolong the curse of 
Irish history. 

John O'Byrne 

Dublin 


The Protestant Loyalists understand 











that once Ireland is reunited, it will never | 


be divided again. That is why they have al- 
ways threatened violence to prevent reuni- 
fication. Even the most hard-line members 
of the paramilitary understand that if it 
were united, the country would never be 
partitioned again. The war would fade out 
It has been said that peace would come to 
Ireland only when the British government 
summoned the courage to face Loyalist 
threats, which it did not have when it parti- 
tioned the island. 
Stephen Scott 
Calabasas, Calif. 


Football Furor 


Your article “In Texas: The Only 
Game in Town” accurately captured the 
excitement, cultural flavor and gritty love 
of life we the people of Midland and Odes- 
sa and the Permian Basin enjoy [AMERI- 
CAN SCENE, Nov. 18]. Although the con- 
troversy about the state’s “no pass, no 
play” ruling for athletes hangs heavy over 
this area, the pleasure that football gives 
the fans and the players is greater with 
each season. 

David F. Finney 
Midland, Texas 


Odessans have always listened as 
highbrows in Midland put us down. I 
graduated from Odessa Permian high 


Kalamazoo, Mich. | school in 1973, and now when I return to 
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West Texas I see two oil-bust towns strug- 

gling to make it. But how dare you print 

pictures of only the Midland Lee Rebels 

After all, it was the Permian Panthers 
who won the game 

Francine Soltani 

Laredo, Texas 


Registering the Costs 
I wish to correct your piece “Looking 
Good in California” [PRESS, Nov. 25] on 
the Orange County Register, which men- 
tioned the Orange County Edition of the 
Los Angeles Times. You state that the 
Register has a subscription rate of $5.25 a 
week and the Times a rate of $10.80 a 
week. In fact, the rates are $5.50 and 
$10.80 a month. You also quote my coun- 
terpart at the Register as saying that “the 
Los Angeles Times has excellent foreign 
and national coverage, but its weakness is 
in local coverage.” In fact, a local-story 
count reveals that the Register averaged 
33 local stories a day to the Times's 31 
over a five-month period ending in Octo- 
ber. Of course, I couldn't agree with you 
more that the Times's stories are “usually 

better written and more analytical.” 
Narda Zacchino, Editor 
Los Angeles Times 
Orange County Edition 
Costa Mesa, Calif. 

TIME regrets the error 
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LIFE Remembers” is a brand new board game with over 
700 unforgettable photos from a lifetime 2 
of LIFE magazines. There are fascinating _ 
questions on the back of each one to test 
your photographic memory on history, 
politics, sports and entertainment. 
You've probably forgotten how 
much you remember. Playing 

LIFE Remembers” is a great way 


to bring it all back. 


Bay Sm 





maning photog 





Letters 
Dylan’s Power 


The legacy of Bob Dylan is formida- 
ble, the genius beyond dispute [SHOW 
BUSINESS, Nov. 25]. In a time when popu- 
lar music complacently forgets the possi- 
bilities that were defined by Dylan, he 
continues to refresh. His art inspires be- 
cause it conveys the reality of his eaperi- 
ence and invites us in turn to look into 
where we've been, where we are, where 
we're going. His message is “Trust your- 
self.” Forget the “coyote” voice 

Richard Burke 
Cambridge, Mass. 








Just as one can look at a fine painting 
by Chagall or Picasso and know that no 
one else on earth could have painted it 
that way, so it is when one listens to the 
songs Bob Dylan has created. Our genera- 
tion has truly been blessed by his pres- 
ence. May he stay Forever Youug. 


Mark L. Burr 


Union City, Calif: 


Fact in Fiction 

Your book review of World's Fair by 
E.L. Doctorow [BOOKS, Nov. 18] men- 
tions that the author rewrote history in his 
earlier novel Ragtime when he had Sig- 
mund Freud visit Coney Island. Although 
Doctorow did take some ingenious his- 


MAGAZINE 








torical liberties in Ragtime, he did not in- 
vent Freud’s visit to the famous American 
playground. When Freud made his only 
trip to the U.S., in 1909, his hosts took him 
to Coney Island for an afternoon. He 
wrote to his wife describing it as “ein 


grossartiger Wurstlprater,” or a magnifi- 


cent amusement park. 
Robert A. Young Jr. 
Leeds, Mass. 


Awarding Fitness 


ee 





I can understand that companies 


would pay money to people who keep in 
good physical condition, as you describe 
in “Giving Goodies to the Good” 
[HEALTH & FITNESS, Nov. 18], because 
they want to reduce medical costs. But a 
man or woman should be paid according 
to mental capability, not because he or 
she is able to do 50 push-ups. A fit mind is 
what is really needed in a business. If cor- 
porations are going to give bonuses ac- 
cording to fitness, it should be for the 
menial kind, not the physical. 
Craig Schmidter 
Indianapolis 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
wo TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ 
er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letiers 
way ve edited for purpeses of clarity or space 







”/ The best things in life 
are in LIFE Remembers: 
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Culture clash: night owls g: 


oo before its apartments were paint- 
ed socialist red, even before its mayor 
sprayed his hair electric blue, West Holly- 
wood was a colorful little rooster of a 
town. Defying expansion-minded Los 
Angeles, it remained an unincorporated 
no-man’s-land, surrounded by the city but 
not a part of it, legally or spiritually. 

From the days of Prohibition, West 
Hollywood's famous Sunset Strip lay be- 
yond the grasp of the Los Angeles police 
department, and it shel- 
tered illicit casinos and 
speakeasy bars, patronized 
by gangsters and movie 
stars. During the 60s West 
Hollywood attracted hip- 
pies, druggies and rock- 
music clubs such as the 
Troubador and Whisky a 
GoGo. A decade later West 
Hollywood welcomed a mi- 
gration of Russian Jews 
fleeing Soviet oppression 
and an influx of homosex- 
uals weary of perceived ha- 
rassment by the LAPD. 

Today, in the public 


imagination, itisthe homo- Punkers on the boulevard 


sexuals who define West 
Hollywood, which last month celebrated 
its first anniversary as America’s one and 
only “Gay City.” The mayor and a major- 
ity of the city council members are homo- 
sexual, as are a third of the city’s residents, 
opening West Hollywood to frequent jokes 
in Johnny Carson’s monologue. Most re- 
cently the council took heat for voting 
to keep city hall open on Christmas while 
declining to meet on the evening of Hal- 
loween, which in West Hollywood is cele- 
brated with outrageous costumes, street 
festivals and debauchery comparable to 
Rio’s carnival. 

The gay Camelot label, though, 
| doesn’t do justice to West Hollywood, 


whose charm and eccentricity extend far 
| — 
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In West Hollywood: Exotic Mix 





ather at gay disco; Russian Jews play dominoes 


beyond matters of affectional preference. 
Says Severyn Ashkenazy, who owns a 
string of small, elegant hotels in Beverly 
Hills and West Hollywood: “At night, 
downtown Los Angeles is dead and Bever- 


ly Hills is boring. West Hollywood is the | 


place for those who are interested in night 
life and in meeting different kinds of peo- 
ple, creative people.” He adds, in the ulti- 
mate compliment for one educated and ac- 
cented in Paris, “It’s the Left Bank of 
Beverly Hills.” 

West Hollywood mea- 
® sures only 1.9 sq. mi. but 
* bustles with a wildly di- 
verse citizenry of 37,000 
elderly pensioners, Hasid- 
ic Jews, yuppie straights, 
punk rockers, and Russian 
and Israeli émigrés, as well 
as homosexuals. The min- 
gling of these groups is best 
savored on a warm Friday 
evening along West Holly- 
wood’s main artery, Santa 
Monica Boulevard. There, 
a black-clad Lubavitcher 
family straight out of 19th 
century Lithuania strolls 
past a bus bench shared by 
asneering heavy-metal-music freak with a 
slime green Mohawk and a drag queen 
done up as Dorothy in The Wizard of Oz. 
Across the way, a convenience store ad- 
vertises European specialties in Russian 
Cyrillic characters. And up the boulevard 
rolls a procession of white stretch limos, 
trundling the show-biz glitterati (and their 
accountants and orthodontists) to West 
Hollywood's tonier night spots 

Families with children, the mainstay 
of most communities, are a distinct mi- 
nority in West Hollywood, constituting 
only 5% of the populace. The local Inter- 
national House of Pancakes does far more 
business during Halloween and the Gay 


| Pride Parade in June than on Mother's 








65 
cooking 
lessons 


plus shipping and handling 


The secrets of ultra-smooth choco- 
late mousse, fruit-filled puddings, 
elegant charlotte russe. The art of 
sumptuous Mont Blanc and spec- 
tacular meringues. The techniques 
for well-blended crepe batter, 
clear-tasting sherbets, sorbets and 
granitas. You’ll discover more 
than 65 complete, step-by-step 
lessons to teach you professional 
cooking skills in one remarkably 
different book—Classic Desserts. 


Classic Desserts is just your intro- 
duction to TIME-LIFE Books’ 
best-selling series, THE Goop 
Cook. Each volume is packed with 
full-color illustrated lessons to 
sharpen your culinary skills for a 
lifetime of cooking pleasure. . . 
plus a tempting array of more than 
200 delicious recipes. 


Each Goop Cook volume is yours 
to examine for 10 days FREE. So 
begin your 65 personal cooking 


lessons with Classic 
Desserts for just $12.95 


plus shipping and LIFE 
handling. renee 
Orders subject to approval. 


Call toll-free 
1-800-621-8200 
(In Illinois 1-800-972-8302) 


Time & Life Bidg. 
Chicago, IL 60611 
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Day. “In West Hollywood we don’t have 
children’s specialty shops or McDonald’s 
with a playground,” says Ruth Abrams, 
36, whose daughter is two. 

For apartment dwellers with chil- 
dren, play space is ata premium. A dozen 
mothers, members of the West Hollywood 
Munchkins Play Group, convene three 
days a week in cramped West Hollywood 
Park. They unlock a wooden shed, pass 
out toys and warily eye the winos by the 
shuffleboard court and the gay men seek- 
ing casual sex around the shrubs and pub- 
lic toilet. “We complain to the police, and 
they arrest these perverts in the toilet,” 
Abrams says. “Look, I don’t care what 
they do, but I don’t want it in front of my 
kid. We wanta separate children’s toilet.” 

For the most part, though, Abrams 
and other parents enjoy the village atmo- 
sphere and diversity of West Hollywood, 
which offers something for every taste. 


One of President Reagan’s favorite restau- 
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American Scene _ 


rants, Chasen’s, is a local landmark to 
snobbery. An inordinate number of other 
acclaimed eateries—Spago, Trumps, Mor- 
ton’s, Scandia, the Ivy—also flourish. So 
do a fistful of opulent hotels, including Le 
Bel Age (a classy favorite of businessmen), 
the Sunset Marquis (occasional host to 
Bruce Springsteen and Cyndi Lauper) and 
Le Mondrian (boasting a $1 million rain- 
bow paint job, nightly jazz and some of the 
best panoramic views in town). 


W hen the going gets tough around the 
hotel pool or restaurant, the tough 
go shopping, and West Hollywood's bou- 
liques offer everything from formal gowns 
to studded leather bikini shorts for men. 
There’s a baker who specializes in ana- 
tomically explicit cakes, and the Pleasure 
Chest serves as a hardware store for the 
sexually adventurous. For those with 
more homely tastes, West Hollywood 
functions as the West Coast capital of 


the interior-design and home-furnishing 
trades, which are headquartered in the 
530-ft.-long, six-story Pacific Design Cen- 
ter, sculpted of neon blue glass and known 
locally as the Blue Whale. 

Another anchor of the booming West 
Hollywood economy is show business, no- 
tably music publishing and television. 
Both Love Boat and Dynasty are filmed at 
Warner's studios here. 

What explains all this commerce and 
excitement in such a tiny community is 
geography: its location between Beverly 
Hills and Hollywood (which legally dis- 
appeared into the city of Los Angeles in 
1910). Shaped like a pistol complete with 
hammer and trigger, West Hollywood 
nestles at the base of the Hollywood Hills 
with its barrel aimed resolutely east. 

Hotelier Ashkenazy recalls that in the 
late 60s, prime commercial real estate 
sold for $12 per sq. ft. in Beverly Hills and 
for $4 just across the street in West Holly- 
























wood, where developers also found it easi- 


er to obtain planning and zoning approv- 
als. “Wealthy people live in Beverly Hills, 
but West Hollywood is where they come 
to eat and drink, to listen to music, to 
furnish their homes,” says Ashkenazy, 
himself a multimillionaire and Beverly 
Hills resident. 

While the wealthy shop and play in 
West Hollywood, they do not run it, a 
point made forcefully during last year’s 
campaign to incorporate. While the gay- 
rights issue got most of the ink in the 
press, the main push for cityhood came 
from tenants demanding rent control. 
While only 25% to 35% of West Holly- 
wood’s residents are homosexual, 85% are 
renters. Says Ron Stone, 38, a former U.S. 


| Senate aide and father of the cityhood 


campaign: “Without a coalition of renters 
and gays, we would not have a city today.” 

One of the city council’s first acts was 
to roll back rents to the level of the previ- 
ous summer, which immediately saved 
$40 to $90 a month for many tenants. Lat- 


er the council limited rent hikes to a pid- 
dling 3% for 1985. This sudden redistribu- 
tion of income moved several outraged 
landlords to splash red paint on the 


fagades of their apartment buildings, a | 


protest against “socialism.” 


Ithough the rent-control law exempts 
new construction, Real Estate Broker 


| and Investor John Parks, 33, insists that 


“nobody is going to risk his life savings to 


| build housing in a city where the council is 


as socialistic and kooky as this one.” Parks 
notes that one council member, Valerie 
Terrigno, 32, has been indicted on federal 
embezzlement charges. Another, Stephen 
Schulte, 39, has posed for a gay magazine, a 
third, Mayor John Heilman, 28, sprayed a 
blue stripe in his hair and dressed in a flow- 


| ing white robe for a political gala. On top of 


all that, the whole council attended a 
$4,000 group “leadership”—-therapy session 
with a psychiatrist. “This is not the sort of 
behavior,” Parks sniffs, “that inspires con- 
fidence among investors.” 





Overall, however, the city can proudly 
point to some solid accomplishments. 
Through a contract with the Los Angeles 
County sheriff, West Hollywood has 
beefed up police protection by about 20%, 
adding foot patrols, organizing neighbor- 
hood-watch groups and driving serious 
crime down by 18%. Meanwhile, without | 
raising taxes, the city has amassed a bud- 
get surplus of more than $6 million: mon- 
ey that before cityhood was collected in | 
West Hollywood but was spent elsewhere 
in Los Angeles County. 

“Symbolically, it’s of national impor- 
tance that the majority of the city council 
can be gay and lesbian and get elected by 
nongay voters, but gay rights is only part 
of what we're about,” says Mayor Heil- 
man. “Running a city is all about police 
protection and potholes and parking.” As 
West Hollywood completes its first tumul- 
tuous year, even skeptical landlords are 
showing acceptance of city hall: most 
have painted over their Commie red 
facades. —By Dan Goodgame 
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Share the wreath. 
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Taxes: The problem and the solution—I 
Let's not make matters any worse 


Today we begin a three-part series on taxes. We'll examine whether the bill 
reported out by the House Ways and Means Committee represents genuine 
reform or merely carries that label. We also intend to ask whether the solutions 
being proposed aren't really worse than the problems they purport to cure. 

Our discussion of taxes takes place with the game already well under way. 
Americans have had anincome tax since 1913. Millions of Americans have made 
countless decisions based on existing tax law. Businesses and countless 
individuals have predicated investments on it, based their retirement and estate 
planning on it, and bought their homes and provided for the education of their 
children in response to its incentives and disincentives. They've erected their 
defenses against illness and disability on its various sections. 

Even so, like most Americans, we agree with the stated objectives of tax 
reform: Fairness, simplicity, and growth. When the reform effort began, these 
objectives were to be met through lower tax rates for all and an end to such 
anomalies as the double taxation of dividends. 

But as the various “reform” proposals surfaced, it became clear they would 
create a climate of economic uncertainty and only worsen the huge budget 
deficit, which remains the major problem confronting the American economy. 
All this was exacerbated by a frantic process of political compromise. 

What emerged from the Ways and Means Committee, in our view, is worse 
than no bill at all. 

@ It would dampen economic growth and the creation of new jobs by crippling 
investment—spending for new plants and equipment. 

@ It would impair the international competitiveness of American companies, 
with an additional negative impact on the employment rate. This would further 
fan the fires of protectionism. 

@ By transferring wealth away from capital investment to the consumer, it in 
effect would be subsidizing consumption at the expense of investment, while 
discouraging savings. This new consumer demand would likely be met by 
foreign producers because of the weakened state of American industry, 
thereby creating a bonanza for America’s competitors, and more ammunition 
for the protectionists. 

Just two sections of the Ways and Means bill illustrate its drawbacks—repeal 
of the investment tax credit and changes in depreciation schedules. In total, 
American business could pay $138 billion in new taxes. 

Those would reverse the thrust of the tax law enacted in 1981. That law 
attacked the woes then plaguing America—recession, low productivity, inability 
to compete against foreign companies, rampaging inflation and high unem- 
ployment. The '81 bill encouraged the investment that builds productivity and 
creates jobs. Now, in 1985, is America ready to return to the days of the '70s? 

In spite of all the money it would siphon from the private sector, the Ways and 
Means bill does nothing to narrow the budget deficit, which most economists 
see as America’s most pressing economic problem. Nor would it attack the 
underground economy, that long-festering sore of unfairness that few have 
tried to heal. Ithas been argued that the deficit could disappear if only spending 
were cut enough. But if recent weeks have taught us anything, it is that political 
realities make such sweeping cuts extremely unlikely. 

Perhaps the answer has to be as much spending restraint as possible. But if 
the deficit continues, some way to raise revenue will be needed—a way that 
would have none of the adverse impact of the Ways and Means bill, and would 
also end the free ride the underground economy now enjoys. We'lldiscuss such 
a possible answer in the coming weeks. 

Next: The deficit and the underground economy. 
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Tired of Moving Elephants 


Regan’ s influence waxes as a frustrated McFarlane quits the NSC 


aid the President: “You have all 
been misinformed.” The whole 
notion, scoffed Robert McFar- 
lane, was “nonsense.” Insisted 
Donald Regan: “There was no conflict 
between Bud and me.” All were denying 
that McFarlane, the efficient pragmatist 
known as Bud who resigned last week as 
Ronald Reagan’s National Security Ad- 
viser, had done so because he no longer 


| wanted to work with Regan, the Presi- 


dent’s take-charge chief of staff. 

While the attempt to downplay fric- 
tion at such high levels was understand- 
able, it was unpersuasive. A driven man 
faced with internal conflicts, McFarlane 
had multiple reasons for leaving, includ- 
ing the desire to earn more money and 
spend more time with his family. But he 
had, in fact, chafed at Regan’s manage- 
ment style and his intrusion into the for- 
eign policy process. Regan, a former Wall 
Street executive, had in effect replaced 


the President’s White House troika of 





14 





James Baker, Michael Deaver and Edwin | not 


Meese in a shake-up that began last Janu- 
ary. McFarlane was the last top White 
House aide who operated outside the chief 
of staff’s control and the last to 
have powerful connections of his own 
to Congress and the Oval Office. With 
McFarlane’s resignation—the third in 
four years for an Administration that has 
had notable difficulties with the national 
security post—Don Regan continued his 
rise as the gatekeeper of the President’s 
inner sanctum 

The man chosen to replace McFar- 
lane to all appearances poses no similar 
problems for Regan. Vice Admiral John 
Poindexter, 49, has been on the NSC staff 
since 1981 and was McFarlane’s top as- 
sistant. Poindexter is widely regarded in 
Washington as a bright, dutiful military 
staff officer who is not likely to make 
waves in his new job. Asked last week 
if he would be able to get along with 
Regan, Poindexter replied that he did 





a 


“anticipate any problems” since 
“Don and I are good friends.” But he add- 
ed that the chief of staff had personally 
told him that he would be given “direct 
access” to the President. In fact, the Na- 
tional Security Adviser has traditionally 
reported directly to the President; in 
crediting Regan rather than Reagan for 
giving assurances on that point, Poin- 
dexter gave a glimpse of where much of 
the power lies 

Poindexter, of course, may grow more 
assertive. McFarlane did. He too had also 
been viewed as a superb No. 2 man who 
provided much needed expertise to his 
predecessor William Clark before taking 
over the top job in 1983. Unlike Henry 
Kissinger, who served Richard Nixon, or 
Zbigniew Brzezinski, who worked for 
Jimmy Carter, McFarlane did not carve 
out a role as an innovative, geopolitical 
strategist. But he was a methodical think- 
er able to project the potential impact of 
diplomatic or military options several steps 
































ahead of the first move. That 
was a critical skill ina White 
House where the President 
delegated much of the deci- 
sion making and in an Ad- 
ministration beset by differ- 
ences between the Secretaries 
of State and Defense 

McFarlane soon 
the task frustrating. After 
getting along well at first 
with Secretary of State 
George Shultz, a rift devel- 
oped over McFarlane’s grow- 
ing assertiveness in pub- 
lic appearances. McFarlane 
confided to intimates that he 
thought CIA Director Wil- 
liam Casey had outstayed his 
usefulness and that Defense 
Secretary Caspar Weinber- 
ger was not adroit al any- 
thing other than advocating 
defense spending. He is 
known to have told friends 
that he was getting tired of 
“trying to move all these ele- 
phants around.” 

On policy matters, 
McFarlane’s differences 
with Shultz and Weinberger 
were often tactical rather 
| than ideological. Last Au- 
gust McFarlane wanted to Kh 
push Shultz and the Presi- 
dent away from their sup- 
port of the Botha regime in South Africa 
as the antiapartheid protests mounted. He 
even hinted that if he failed, he might 
quit. He was the first to fashion a plan to 
get the Government started on the Strate- 
gic Defense Initiative, known as Star 
Wars. But he came to see it basically as a 
means to pressure the Soviet Union to- 
ward resuming arms talks and eventually 
achieving a sharp reduction in offensive 
weapons. The talks were reopened, but 
McFarlane was surprised by the way in 
which Weinberger and the President be- 
came wedded to building a defensive sys- 
tem, and disheartened that it seemed to 
become an obstacle rather than an aid to 
arms control 

Along with Shultz, McFarlane sup- 
ported using limited military force to 
achieve diplomatic aims. This often pitted 
his advice against that of Weinberger, 
who is more cautious about taking mili- 
tary risks. He strongly backed U:S. fund- 
ing of the contra forces opposing the San- 
dinista government in Nicaragua and 
lobbied skillfully against the eroding sup- 
port for it in Congress. His work on the 
Hill also was influential in saving the MX 
missile program. He managed to take 
some of the anti-Soviet sting out of presi- 
dential speeches written by Patrick Bu- 
chanan, a conservative columnist brought 
to the White House by Regan. Republi- 
can Senator Richard Lugar of Indiana, 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, last week called McFarlane 
“a brilliant, constructive and stabilizing 
influence in American foreign policy.” 

Shortly after Regan took over as chief 


found 











of staff last January, the normally dis- 
creet McFarlane began grumbling about 
his job. He first felt shunted aside by Re- 
gan at the European economic summit 
last spring in Bonn. The National Securi- 
ty Adviser had opposed the President’s 
visit on the same trip to a German mili- 
tary cemetery at Bitburg, where Nazi SS 
officers were buried, but Reagan went 
ahead with it. When Reagan was hospi- 
talized for cancer surgery in July, the 
chief of staff had McFarlane present his 
daily security briefings to the President in 
writing, rather than orally. At the same 
time, Regan visited the President's bed- 
side regularly 

McFarlane countered by becoming 
more assertive in public, briefing report- 
ers frequently and appearing on Sunday- 
morning TV interview shows. Beyond 
promoting his own views, this let him vent 
some of his frustrations, but it was resent- 
ed by Shultz 


uch of the difficult task of forg- 


last month’s summit in Geneva 
fell to McFarlane. He did bet- 
ter than might have been expected in such 
a fractious Administration. Yet in Gene- 
va, McFarlane found himself slighted by 
Regan and Shultz, while the chief of staff 
sat by the President’s side and hovered at 
his ear during discussions with Soviet 
Leader Mikhail Gorbachev 

The internal warfare, which has long 
come with the job, finally discouraged 
McFarlane. He told one friend that the 
infighting was in some ways worse than 
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ing a unified U.S. approach to | 





Poindexter facing the press after Reagan announces his promotion 





military combat, explaining, 
“In combat you can distin- 
guish between friend and 
foe. At the White House, you 
: can’t.” Before quitting, how- 
ever, McFarlane sounded 
out colleagues, including 
Shultz, Clark, Vice President 
George Bush and Senator 
Paul Laxalt. Although sym- 
pathetic, none gave him suf- 
ficient reasons to stay on. 
Also contributing to the 
unhappiness of the sensitive | 
and intense McFarlane was | 
that he had never become 
personally close to the man 
who mattered most. Reagan 
occasionally invited McFar- 
lane and his wife Jonda to 
dine in the White House 
family quarters, much to the 
envy of other aides. Nancy is 
known to have taken a lik- 
ing to the adviser. But the 
President enjoys the cama- 
raderie of gregarious, story- 
telling personalities in 
private; professionally, he 
prefers a visceral, instinctive 
approach to policy. McFar- 
lane’s analyses tended to be 
intellectual, abstract, some- 
times pedantic, and were not 
accompanied by the banter 
at which Regan and Reagan 


both excel. 

That does not bode well for Poin- 
dexter, a rather stiff intellectual who 
topped his 1958 class at the U.S. Naval 
Academy and holds a Ph.D. in nuclear 
physics from the California Institute of 
Technology. He nurtures such a low pub- 
lic profile that reporters jokingly asked 
at a press conference last Wednesday 
whether they would ever see him again 
(The laconic response: “Maybe.”) The 
three-star admiral has made few public 
speeches while at the White House and 
has published no foreign policy papers. 
Such a blank public record could be an 
advantage, since he presents no tempting 
target for either the right or the left in 
Washington’s high-level skirmishing 

From Robert Cutler under President 
Eisenhower, through McGeorge Bundy 
and Walt Rostow and Kissinger and 
Brzezinski, the role of the National Secu- 
rity Adviser has inexorably become more 
powerful, sometimes troublingly so. In re- 
cent years the NSC staff has often resem- 
bled a mini-State Department, setting 
policy on its own. Still, in an Administra- 
tion so sharply divided at the Cabinet lev- 
el and so loosely guided by the President, 
the need for a strong coordinator on secu- 
rity matters is clear. With a second super- 
power summit scheduled for next year, 
and basic decisions about arms control 
and regional conflicts yet to be made, | 
Poindexter will not be effective if he 
emerges as no more than just an assistant 
to the chief of staff. — By Ed Magnuson. 
Reported by Laurence L Barrett and Barrett 
Seaman/Washington 
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When Reagan and Congress Collide 





hile President Reagan was having a 

high old time these past few 
months, boldly collaring international hi- 
jackers and jousting at the summit with 
Soviet Leader Mikhail Gorbachev, Con- 
gress was letting its work pile up. Now the 
unfinished business of Capitol Hill awaits 
Reagan like a sinkful of dishes at the end 
of a party. After months of querulous de- 
bate over tax reform and deficit reduc- 
tion, Congress must finally sort things out 
before heading home for Christmas. 

At stake in the House this week will 
be the fate of tax reform, described sever- 
al times by Reagan as his “No. 1” domes- 
tic priority. Last week, after months of 
bartering, the House Ways and Means 
Committee approved a 1,363-page Demo- 
cratic version by a vote of 28 to 8. Reagan 
promptly damned the bill with faint 
praise. He urged House members to vote 
for it this week simply because the legisla- 
tive process “must go forward.” 

The President's aim, aides say, is to 
get a bill to the Republican-controlled 
Senate, where it can be reshaped more to 
his liking next year. But his gingerly show 
of support may have doomed its chances. 
“He kicked the ball down the field and 
ran like a beaver,” groused Ways and 
Means Chairman Dan Rostenkowski of 
Illinois. House Republicans were openly 
at odds with the package. In a party meet- 
ing last week, they voted overwhelmingly 
to oppose the bill, calling it “anti-family, 
anti-growth and anti-investment,” 

Rostenkowski’s bill would cut taxes 
for most individuals and preserve the de- 
ductions for second-home mortgages and 
state taxes that Reagan proposed to cur- 
tail, but it would raise tax liability sharply 
for corporations. The Republicans this 
week will offer a bill of their own that 
scales back the added business tax burden 











An ungainly tax reform bill and deficit reduction are at issue 


from some $140 billion to about $100 bil- 
lion. In the Democrat-controlled House, 
the G.O.P. alternative has virtually no 
chance of passage, so the President's only 
hope of keeping the issue alive is to sup- 
port the Democratic version. 

Yet Republican leaders have another, 
less public reason to scorn Rostenkow- 
ski's creation. The Chicago Democrat 
went about winning committee members 
by offering them special tax breaks for 
business and industry back home in ex- 
change for support of the overall bill. 
Many Republican areas, however, were 
left off Rostenkowski’s gift list. 

Fewer than 30 of the 182 House Re- 
publicans would vote for the bill, predict- 
ed Republican Leader Robert Michel 
Once known somewhat patronizingly by 
White House staffers as “our guy,” Michel 
described his refusal to follow Reagan’s 
recommendation as “a personal trauma.” 


His defection, along with that of other | 


prominent Republicans, is a sign that the 
President's personal popularity in his sec- 
ond term has failed to translate into con- 
gressional support. 


t also set the stage for an unusual battle: 

the White House will be lobbying 
against the House G.O.P. leadership to 
persuade Republican members to vote for 
a Democratic tax bill. Nor could Reagan 
count on much sympathy from Demo- 
crats. Said House Speaker Tip O'Neill: “If 
he doesn’t want to fail, he better get some 
votes out there.” 

The President's advisers are divided 
over how strongly he should lobby for the 
bill. Pragmatists, led by Treasury Secre- 
tary James Baker and his deputy Richard 
Darman, want to push for House passage 
to keep tax reform alive; ideologues like 


White House Communications Director | Beckwith/ Washington 





| late last week that without some form of 


Patrick Buchanan believe that no bill is 
better than a bad bill. In his Saturday ra- 
dio address, the President took a cautious 
approach. Said he: “While the proposals | 
before the House are far from perfect, 
they do represent an essential step toward 
a tax code that is fairer, simpler and en- 
courages greater growth. I hope the 
House will vote yes next week and allow 
the Senate to consider and to improve this 
important measure.” 

Reagan also warily gave his endorse- 
ment to the other major issue facing Con- 
gress: deficit-reduction legislation that 
would force a balanced budget by fiscal 
1991 by requiring across-the-board cuts if 
spending targets are exceeded. As with 
tax reform, Reagan strongly supports the 
principle. But the bill, originally intro- 
duced by Republican Senators Phil 
Gramm and Warren Rudman, was modi- 
fied by the Democratic House to exempt 
most major antipoverty programs and to 
divide any necessary cuts evenly between 
domestic and defense spending. 

Conferees from the House and Senate 
agreed late last week on a compromise 
version that closely resembles the House 
plan. Its implications are far-reaching. 
Deficits are still running at about $200 bil- 
lion each year; to meet the fiscal 1987 tar- | 
get, more than $50 billion will have to be 
slashed, requiring severe cuts not only in 
domestic programs but also Reagan’s 
cherished defense budget. Even so, Rea- 
gan supports the bill. “Without Gramm- 
Rudman,” a spokesman said, “defense 
spending would be under just as much 
pressure.” Yet if he is to have his deficit 
reduction and military spending too, Rea- 
gan might have to accept something he 
definitely does not want: a tax increase. 
The Republican chairmen of the Senate 
budget and finance committees indicated 


tax hike, it would be next to impossible to 
meet all the targets. —By Evan Thomas. — 
Reported by Laurence |. Barrett and David 
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Born to Run 
The new Kennedy candidates 


e is a young-looking 33, and has never 

held public office. But when Joseph P. 
Kennedy II, the second of Robert Kenne- 
dy’s eleven children, announced last week 
that he will seek the Democratic nomina- 
tion for the congressional seat to be vacat- 
ed next year by outgoing Speaker of the 
House Tip O'Neill, he had the weight of 
history behind him: his uncle John F 
Kennedy won Massachusetts’ Eighth 
Congressional District in 1946. “That 
seat,” said another uncle, Senator Edward 
Kennedy, “obviously has special meaning 
to our family.” 

Kennedy's announcement made him 
an instant—though not necessarily 
overwhelming—favorite in a field of at 
least nine potential Democratic candi- 
dates, including two well-known local 
politicians and James Roosevelt Jr., 
FD.R.’s grandson. Commented State 
Senator George Bachrach, one of the top 
contenders: “Any time a Kennedy enters 
a race, he automatically becomes the 
front runner.” 

That maxim may hearten Ted Ken- 
nedy, 53, who is once again casting an eye 
at another seat with special meaning for 
the family: the one in the Oval Office. The 
uncle’s ambition could affect the nephew. 
If Edward Kennedy runs for President in 
1988, he will vacate the Senate seat he has 
held for 23 years, possibly making room 
for another Bay State Kennedy. Voters in 
the politically savvy Eighth District, 
which includes Harvard University and 
M.LT., may not want to elect a novice 
who might start campaigning for higher 
office within the year. They have grown 
accustomed to long-term representatives: 
O'Neill has served since 1952. The 
usually left-of-center district may also 
object to the neoliberal 
tone of Joseph Kennedy’s 
announcement speech: 
“The days of taxing and 
spending are over,” he 
proclaimed. ‘What's 
needed in Washington is 
... Someone who knows 
how to balance the books, 
get action and utilize 
some creativity.” 

The younger Kenne- 
dy has demonstrated 
such credentials through the Citizens En- 
ergy Corp., a successful nonprofit firm he 
founded in 1979 to provide low-cost heat- 
ing oil to the state’s poor. If he persuades 
Boston-area voters to send him to Wash- 
ington, he just might help give Congress 
its first brother-sister act. His sister Kath- 
leen Kennedy Townsend, 34, a public in- 
terest lawyer on leave from her job in the 
Maryland attorney general’s office, is said 
to be considering running for the Second 
District in suburban Baltimore, where she 
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has lived for about two years. na | 
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Gambling man: Edwards holds forth for the press after the first day of his testimony 


“We Hit the Jackpot” | 





Louisiana's Governor Edwards rolls out his own defense 


ny croupier (and Edwin Edwards has 

known quite a few) would have called 
it a high-risk roll. But the Louisiana Gov- 
ernor, who is proud to call himself a gam- 
bling man, felt the odds were in his favor 
when he took the stand last week in his 
trial on federal racketeering and fraud 
charges. For three days the bon temps 
Governor with silver hair and a golden 
tongue was by turns defiant and disarm- 
ing, depicting himself as a loyal friend 
(“Man, I spent my life helping people, 
friends and enemies”) and an absent- 
minded administrator (“I’m not a detail 
person”). Playing to the jury with the 
verve of a fiddler at a fais-dodo, the son of 
a Cajun sharecrcpper provoked chuckles 
from his courtroom claque, exasperation 
from the judge and testy objections from 
the federal prosecutor. Whether or not the 
jury finds his protestations persuasive 
when they begin deliberating later this 
week, Edwards’ performance made fine 
theater in a state where politics is prized 
as a form of entertainment and where 
food, festivals and elected officials are all 
expected to be full of spice. 

Along with seven associates, includ- 
ing his brother, Edwards is charged in 
connection with a scheme to obtain state 
“certificates of need” for hospitals and 
nursing homes during the interregnum 
between his second and third terms and 
then sell them to legitimate corporations 
for millions of dollars. The case has be- 
come less a dispute over facts than a colli- 
sion of political cultures. Edwards freely 
allows that he reaped nearly $2 million 
from the deals for maybe half an hour’s 
work. He was unable to cite anything pal- 
pable that he had done to earn the money, 
saying only that he was “a lawyer’s law- 
yer, a door opener.” He denied, however, 
that there was anything illegal about prof- 


| sackload, and we hauled documents in 











iting from his connections and influence. 
When USS. Attorney John Volz pressed | 
him about the bonanza from one sale, the 
Governor joyfully replied, “All of a sud- 
den—boom! We hit the jackpot. It was a | 
happy day at home.” 

The sparring between Volz and Ed- 
wards was at times hotter than a dash of 
Tabasco. “You issued subpoenas by the 


here by the truckload,” the Governor bris- 
tled, “and you have not produced a single 
witness or a solitary piece of evidence to 
contradict what I’ve said!” When Volz 
harped on Edwards’ omission of the hos- 
pital deals on two financial disclosure 
forms, the Governor claimed that he had 
simply failed to mention it to his accoun- 
tant. “So you forgot!” thundered Volz. “I 
didn’t forget,” said Edwards. “That im- 
plies a conscious attempt to remember.” 

To show a motive for the alleged fraud, 
Volz detailed the Governor's addiction to 
dice. Edwards was as unrepentant about 
his gambling habits as he had been about 
the money he made opening doors. “I don’t 
collect coins,” Edwards said. “I don’t race 
horses. I like to gamble.” Volz contended 
that Edwards lost $2 million in Nevada be- | 
tween 1981 and 1984; Edwards insisted 
that he had not squandered anything near 
that amount. “If I wasn’t under oath,” he 
said, “I'd tell you I won.” 

When being investigated, Edwards 
gave 8-to-5 odds that he would not be in- 
dicted and 2-to-1 that he would not be 
convicted if he were. Now that he has lost 
the first bet, his chance of blowing two is 
in the hands of a twelve-member jury that 
after ten weeks of testimony must sort 
through the intricacies of stock transfers 
as well as the more riveting tales of crap 
table exploits. — By Richard Stengel. 
Reported by David S. Jackson/New Orleans 
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Chain of Terror 


Arab Americans under attack 





he two-alarm fire broke out in the sec- 
ond-floor office of a Washington pub- 
lic relations firm, spreading upward 
through the five-story building and caus- 
ing $500,000 worth of damage. Arab 
Americans quickly pointed to a disturb- 
ing coincidence: two floors above, the 
offices of the American-Arab Anti- 
Discrimination Committee were also bad- 
ly damaged, the latest in a series of violent 
actions affecting the organization. The 
Treasury Department’s Bureau of Alco- 
hol, Tobacco and Firearms is investigat- 
ing the blaze. Commented one bureau 
spokesman: “Given the other attacks 
against the ADC and related Arab Ameri- 
cans, we are very concerned that it might 
have been directed against them.” 
Former South Dakota Senator James 
Abourezk, founder and head of the ADC, 
agrees. The fire, he said last week, “must 
surely be linked” to two recent bombings 
aimed at his group. In August two Boston 
police officers were badly injured while 
trying to defuse a bomb found outside the 
ADC’s office. After the Achille Lauro hi- 
jacking in October, the ADC’s West Coast 
director Alex Odeh, 41, was fatally 
wounded after he appeared on Cable 
News Network saying it was time for 
Americans to “understand the Palestin- 
ian side of the story.” When he opened the 
door to the organization’s office in Santa 
Ana, Calif, the following morning, he 
triggered an explosion that killed him. 
Even before Abourezk registered his 
complaint, the FBI had begun to look for a 
wider connection. Characterizing the at- 
tack that killed Odeh as “terrorist,” an FBI 
spokesman said that the Jewish Defense 
League, a militant pro-Israel organiza- 
tion, is “the possible responsible group” 
for Odeh’s assassination as well as two 
separate bombings of suspected Nazis last 
summer. One of those blasts proved fatal: 
in Paterson, N.J., Tscherin Soobzokov, 
61, a veteran of the Nazi Waffen SS, was 
injured by a bomb that detonated when he 
opened his front door. He died a month 
later. The Los Angeles Times has report- 
ed that the bombs used in all three cases 
were of similar design. The JDL has de- 
nied involvement in the attacks. 
Abourezk met with FBI Director Wil- 
liam Webster late last week and turned 
over information pointing to suspects oth- 
er than the JDL, although the former Sen- 
ator says he has no firm idea who is be- 
hind the attacks. At the same time, his 
complaints about federal indifference 
have stirred further action: the Justice 
Department's civil rights division an- 
nounced last week it would investigate the 
attacks on the American-Arab group, 
Abourezk is now satisfied that the Gov- 
ernment has committed adequate re- 
sources to the probe. Said he: “We were 
feeling goddamned alone out here.” a 
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Before Carmine Galante was slain, the Mafia’s “Little Lamb,” below, had tipped the FBI 


The Double Life of a Don 





Top Mobster Dellacroce was an FBI informer 


he is name was Aniello Della- 
croce, which in Italian 
means “‘little lamb of the 
cross,”” and he took pleasure in 
killing people. “He likes to peer 
into a victim’s face, like some 
kind of dark angel, at the mo- 
ment of death,” a federal agent 
once said of the Mafia chief- 
tain. As underboss of the Gam- 
bino clan, the most powerful of 
New York’s five families, he 
was a member and chief en- 


forcer of “the Commission,” the 1l-mem- | Street 


ber council that reputedly oversees orga- 
nized crime around the U.S. Occasionally 
disguised as a priest under the alias of Fa- 
ther O'Neill, a play on his first name, he 
traveled about the nation to impose edicts 
and settle disputes between rival Mafia 
clans. Few mobsters dared to argue with 
him. Dellacroce, who died in his sleep in 
a New York City hospital last week at the 
age of 71, played another role as well: for 
almost two decades he was an informant 
for the FBI. 

Though Dellacroce was not very 
forthcoming about his own crimes, he of- 
fered the feds a wealth of information 
about those committed by his enemies 
and the Commission. After Carlo Gam- 
bino, the capo di tutti capi (boss of bosses), 
died in 1976, Dellacroce told the FBI that 
another would-be godfather, Carmine 
Galante, had been marked for death. Del- 
lacroce had reason to know: plans for the 
Galante hit were hatched in his own 
headquarters, the Ravenite Social Club in 
Manhattan’s Little Italy. The feds were 
able to isolate and protect Galante as long 
as he was in prison for parole violations, 
but after he was released in 1979 Galante 
was mowed down during an alfresco 
lunch in the backyard of a Brooklyn res- 
taurant. Other information provided by 
Dellacroce gave the FBI leads on the still 
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= unsolved murder of Teamster 
Boss Jimmy Hoffa and helped 
= break major narcotics cases, in- 
cluding the so-called Pizza Con- 
nection case against 22 USS. 
and Sicilian mobsters for heroin 
trafficking. 

Dellacroce’s double life be- 
gan one afternoon in the mid- 
1960s when a limousine swung 
up to the Ravenite Social Club. 
Out stepped a tall man in a 
somber suit carrying a Wall 
banker’s briefcase. “Who's in 
charge here?” he demanded. Awed hood- 
lums ushered the uninvited guest to Della- 
croce’s table. 

The bold stranger was an FBI agent 
named Pat Collins. Sitting down with 
Dellacroce, he began a slow courtship, 
gradually winning him over by convinc- 
ing the wary Mafia leader that a private 
relationship with the federal authorities 
would not be a bad insurance policy in a 
high-risk career. 

Unlike Teamster Union Boss Jackie 
Presser, who escaped prosecution on 
charges of padding union payrolls this 
year because he was an FBI informant, | 
Dellacroce’s cooperation did not keep | 
him out of jail. In 1972 he was sentenced 
to five years in prison for income tax eva- | 
sion. Collins had expected that one day 
Dellacroce would demand payment for 
his information, but that never happened. 
The veteran FBI agent died of a heart at- 
tack in 1980 at the age of 51. This year 
Dellacroce was ordered to stand trial on 
racketeering and conspiracy charges, 
along with ten other accused members of 
the Commission. Whether he hoped the 
payment would come in the form of exon- 
eration from those charges will probably 
never be known. Before the trial could be- 
gin, the bloodthirsty Little Lamb slipped 
from the grasp of federal prosecutors. 
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| Tennessee’s Chaotic Prisons 


Felons on a fence, and a jail term for the state's top jailer 





“rT here are three things you need to 
run a prison,” said WS. Neil, one- 
time warden of the Tennessee State Peni- 
tentiary in Nashville, “a checkbook, a 
shotgun and the strap.” Until the legisla- 
ture outlawed corporal punishment, Neil 
routinely ordered the flogging of inmates 
with a leather strap. Now, as in those days 
of a generation ago, Tennessee has serious 
problems with its underfinanced and over- 
crowded penal system. In July there were 
riots at three prisons. In October a US. 
judge barred wardens from accepting any 
more inmates until the prison population 
was drastically cut. Last month a Memphis 
sheriff, with no room for a dozen felons, left 
them chained to a state prison fence. 
The strangest twist yet came last 
week, as the state’s Republican Governor 
| and Democratic legislature struggled over 
a prison-reform bill. The corrections com- 
missioner, Stephen Norris, was ordered 
jailed for contempt of court. Although 
Norris was spared a five-day prison sen- 
tence by an appeals court, Governor La- 
mar Alexander called the incident the 
“most bizarre, strange, weird and unusual 
set of events I've seen as Governor.” 
Judge Ray Lee Jenkins of Knoxville 
had moved against Norris when he failed to 
appear at a hearing to determine why Larry 
Simerly, a convicted car thief, was held in 
the Knox County Jail for 19 days after his 
six-year sentence had ended, mainly be- 
cause of paperwork foul-ups. Norris’ expla- 
nation: he had important prison matters to 
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take up before the legislature in Nashville, 
and he felt his presence in Knoxville was not 
required. Jenkins ordered Norris to pay the 
car thief $1,000 in damages for his overex- 
tended sentence. In Nashville, the legisla- 
ture has been hard pressed 
to meet a deadline set two 
months ago by U.S. District 
Court Judge Thomas A. 
Higgins to reduce the popu- 
lation of the state’s 13 men’s 
prisons and three inmate- 
reception centers from 
roughly 7,800 to 7,019 by 
New Year’s Eve. Prisoners 
had been sleeping in gyms 
and administrative centers, 
and many, like Simerly, had 
been lodged in county jails 
to alleviate overcrowding. 
Construction of maximum- 
security facilities has not 
kept up with need. Brushy 
Mountain Prison in moun- 
tainous east Tennessee, 








Norris appears in court 


° ° | 
which gained unwanted renown when Mar- | 


tin Luther King’s killer James Earl Ray es- 
caped in 1977, was last renovated 40 years 
ago. “Cottages” for youthful offenders, built 
at the village of Only during the 1970s, were 
converted to house vicious criminals, but 
soon became ungovernable warrens. Cor- 
ruption spread. Former Governor Ray 
Blanton, now in jail for selling state liquor 
licenses, was accused of abusing his power of 
executive clemency in pardoning and parol- 


| 





ing inmates, a scandal loosely dramatized in 
the current movie Marie. 

Overcrowding worsened following Al- 
exander’s election in 1978 after he persuad- 
ed the legislature to impose mandatory pris- 
on sentences without parole for such crimes 
as murder, aggravated rape, armed robbery 
and arson; about 75 such “Class X” inmates 
are now in state and county jails. By 1982 
conditions had grown so bad that U.S. Judge 
L. Clure Morton declared the entire system 
unconstitutional because 
of overcrowding and poor 
recreational and health 
facilities. Alexander has 
proposed that Tennessee 
contract the privately run 
Corrections Corporation of 
America to build and oper- 
ate two 500-bed prisons, a 
suggestion that has been 
shelved by skeptical legisla- 
tors. Before recessing last 
week, however, the legisla- 
ture made some progress on 
an omnibus reform bill that 
would help depopulate the 
state’s prisons of less dan- 
gerous criminals. One tactic: 
parole hearings would be 
scheduled for convicts who 
had served 95% of the time needed for eligi- 
bility. The necessary qualifying time for pa- 
role would continue to be lowered until the 
federally mandated limit of 7,019 prisoners 
was reached. Some progress has already 
been made. As of last week the inmate pop- 
ulation was down to 7,231, a decline of more 
than 500 since October. But no one expects a 
quick fix to the festering problems of Ten- 
nessee’s prisons. — By John S. DeMott. 
Reported by Fred Travis/Nashville 
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ib ishop Berkeley's 18th century dictum “Westward the 
course of empire takes its way” was borne out again last 


week by a Commerce Department analysis of urban demo- 
graphic trends. The department forecast that by the year 
2000, Los Angeles will surpass New York as the nation’s 
largest metropolitan area, and that San Francisco will over- 
take Bridgeport, Conn., as the country’s wealthiest. Los An- 
geles, which by 1982 had swept past Chicago to gain Second 
City status, is expected to swell to 8,870,000 regional resi- 
dents. The San Francisco area will drop from 27th to 28th in 
population, with 1,634,000, but will enjoy the highest per 
capita income in the U.S.: nearly $25,000. 

The Sunbelt and smaller metropolitan areas will contin- 
ue to grow most rapidly over the next 15 years. The ten large 
metropolitan centers (defined as those with | million or 
more people by the year 2000) whose population will in- 
crease the fastest will be in Florida, California, Texas, Arizo- 
na, Colorado and Utah. Nevertheless, the Snowbelt-to- 
Sunbelt stampede is slowing. Says Lyle Spatz, of the U.S. 
Census Bureau: “It’s leveling off and even shifting in the 
Northeast. New England has shifted its economy and at- 
tracted people.” The future will remain less than cheery 
around the Great Lakes and in some parts of the Midwest: 
Cleveland is expected to lead large metropolitan areas with 
an 8.2% population loss, and St. Louis, which was ranked 
tenth among urban areas in 1983, will drop to No. 16. 
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Teter run wild, lets ee took 
Let’ go crazy and break t 
Fall in line when we shout 
“C’mon, lets step out.’ 
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PIKE PRETTY THINGS 


















IF YOU'RE 
THE KIND OF 
PERSON WHO 
APPRECIATES 
QUALITY IN 
AV 31 0 Mate) @ One 
OF YOUR LIFE, 
YOU'LL WANT 
DIN @) 1B 2@) a 
QUALITY AS 
WELL. BECAUSE 
DIAMONDS OF 
QUALITY 
HAVE MORE 
FIRE, MORE 
SPARKLE AND 
SCINTILLATION. 
AND THEY’LL 
ENHANCE 
AUS Eels 
SIMPLEST PIECE 
OF JEWELRY. 

AN UNDER- 
STANDING OF 
A DIAMOND'S 
QUALITIES 
CAN ADD 
ENORMOUSLY 
TO THE VALUE, 
BEAUTY AND 
PLEASURE OF 
ANY DIAMOND 
ACQUISITION. 
AND UNDER- 
STANDING 
QUALITY IN 
DIAMONDS j 
BEGINS WITH ‘d wear, on a dare, ; ' 
THE 4C%: A diamond brooch most anywhere. et ae St be : 
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3 like pretty things, a 
As, for example, sparkling rings. 


a My 











t find full of charm 


A row of bracelets on each arm. 























iY B:. before I say yes to you, 


I've one little weakness to confess to you 
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17. $6,000 
18. $7,900 
19. $4,000 
vibe 3-0 0.0,0) 
21. $3.400 
22. $2,176 
3. $10,000 
24. 38.900 
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Bisse arn eva 
rom night till morning we will sing 
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; ‘Cause | like pretty t | 
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After all, hes the tops. 








{ don’t like men who take you < of 
And give you talks on their game of golf 
You don't know how to play golf, 

Thats wily | love you 











= a i don't like girls who make a date 
But when theyikeep it they're three 
hours late. _/) 5 

You're only half an hour late, 
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I dont like girls who talk with glee _ 

Of other men they're out with me 
You only talk about me, (a 
That's a Tlove you. a 
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= BHAT'S WHY I LOVE YOU 





i don't like men of great renown 


Who tell you how much they made 
downtown, : 
You lost a fortune downtown, 26 25. $840. 
5 26. $3,200 
\ 27. $900 
\ 28. $4,500 


Thats why I love you. 
29. $800. 
All prices may vary. 


























46, YOUR GUIDE TO DIAMOND QUALITY AND VALUE 
CONSULT YOUR JEWELER FOR MORE INFORMATION. HE'LL HELP YOU a 
CHOOSE A DIAMOND AS VALUABLE AS THE LOVE YOU SHARE 
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American Notes 





Taps for the Faithful Jeep 


To War Correspondent 
Ernie Pyle, it was “as faithful 
as a dog, as strong as a mule 
and as agile as a goat.” Like 
Pyle, millions of World War 
II G.Ls learned to love the 
general-purpose vehicle, or 
Jeep, and when it made its ci- 
vilian debut in 1945, it eventu- 
ally rolled up the longest run 
for any model in U.S. automo- 
tive history. While it pioneered the booming market in four- 
wheel-drive vehicles, however, sales of the CJ (for civilian) Jeep 
dropped from 79,000 in 1978 to an expected 36,000 this year. 
Next month taps will sound for the basic Jeep: American Motors 
will replace it with a new, smoother-riding model, the YJ (the 
letters stand for nothing), geared for the motorist who likes to 
conquer mountains on weekends but, says an AMC spokesman, 
also “wants to drive to work in his pinstripe suit.” 

The Jeep was handed down from Willys-Overland to Kaiser 
and then, in 1970, to American Motors. It inspired many AMC 
hot sellers, including the Wagoneer and the Cherokee, which 
have outsold the ailing carmaker’s other models. As the civilian 
Jeep disappears, so will its military forebear: the Army plans to 
enlist a more elaborate vehicle, the Hummer. 


AMERICAN MOTORS 





Mustered out after 45 years 


Nobody Here but Us Hypocrites 


“We're going to stand indicted as hypocrites across this 
country if we don’t address this,’ Oklahoma Democrat David 
Boren heatedly told the Senate last week. Soon afterward, his 
colleagues deftly avoided the issue at hand. By a vote of 84 to 7, 
the Senate agreed merely to study congressional campaign fi- 
nancing by special-interest political-action committees, or PACs. 
In so doing, the upper chamber dodged a proposal by Boren and 
Arizona Republican Barry Goldwater for severe restrictions on 
PAC contributions, which totaled $105.3 million in last year’s 
congressional races. 

By hamstringing the PACs, Congressmen would be denying 
themselves a heavy advantage that they now enjoy over chal- 
lengers: three-fourths of PAC contributions go to incumbents. Of- 
ficeholders who won re-election last year with 70% or more of 
the vote got $19.1 million from PAC pockets. The Boren proposal 
would restrict PAC contributions to a total of $100,000 for a 
House candidate and up to $750,000 for Senate aspirants, based 
on state population. The PAC limits could be proposed again in 
the spring—a dim prospect when 34 Senators, many fueled with 
PAC money, will be starting their re-election campaigns. 





Lashing Out at “Sanctuary” 


When the Los Angeles City Council passed a resolution de- 
claring the city a “sanctuary” for those “who have fled their 
country for fear of persecution on the basis of their political be- 
liefs,”’ the U.S. Immigration and Naturalization Service was less 
than overjoyed. The resolution, which calls for city employees 
not to inquire about an individual’s residency status, added Los 
Angeles’ name to the roster of the dozen or so American munici- 
palities that have joined the sanctuary movement. Intended to 
show concern for the hundreds of thousands of Central Ameri- 
can refugees now living in Los Angeles, the resolution contro- 


uri 


verts the Reagan Administration’s policy of deporting them. 

Last week Harold Ezell, Western regional commissioner of 
the INS, went to Washington to propose cutting off Los Angeles’ 
federal funds in retaliation. Ezell has some clout in the Adminis- 
tration through his friendship with Attorney General Ed Meese, 
but his superiors at INS were in no hurry to support his proposal. 
“We're certainly not in favor of the resolution,” said INS Spokes- 
man Verne Jervis. “It tends to encourage illegal immigration.” 
Still, he added, “it’s more a moral problem than a practical one.” 


The Return of Buffalo Bill 


Protected by the strictest of game laws, the bison population 
in Yellowstone National Park has increased to an unwieldy 
2,000 head, a record number and a growing problem for park 
wildlife managers. When the Montana legislature passed a law 
allowing seven months of tightly regulated public hunting of 
Yellowstone buffalo that forage across the state line, animal 
rights activists became incensed. Said Rancher Ed Francis of 
Corwin Springs: “The animals are very dumb, and they just 
stand there and allow people to kill them. There’s no sport to it.” 

Montana acted ostensibly to keep livestock free of brucello- 
sis, or Bang’s disease, which has been detected in some Yellow- 
stone buffalo. The disorder can cause cows to abort, and spreads 
undulant fever in humans. Critics say Montana has not suffered 
an outbreak of brucellosis for 
25 years, and that the kill is be- 
ing held to please the hunting 
fraternity and cover up herd 
mismanagement by the Park 
Service. While the Fund for 
Animals, headed by Author 
Cleveland Amory, is suing to 
prevent the hunt, the state has 
more than 3,000 applications 
from hunters eager to shoot the 
once endangered beasts. 








Targets of opportunity 


Rembrandt’s Rich Rubens 


Charles Willson Peale named some of his children after art- 
ists and others after scientists. Taking his name very seriously, 
Rembrandt Peale grew up to be one of America’s important ear- 
ly painters. Last week he also became the priciest. The National 
Gallery of Art paid $4.07 million for his Rubens Peale with a Ge- 
ranium, an intimate portrait of his horticulturist younger broth- 
er. The previous record for an American work of art at auction: 
$2.75 million for Frederic Edwin Church's Icebergs. 

Painted in 1801, Rubens set a standard for the informal por- 
traiture that became an American trademark. Peale family lore 
has it that at age 17, Rubens planted the seeds of the geranium, 
supposedly the first one cultivated in the U.S. Said National Gal- 
lery Art Director J. Carter Brown: “It 
is the first truly American portrait by 
virtue of its celebration of a newfound 
confidence of Americans in their own 
capabilities.” Brown called the work 
the “ideal first purchase” for a $55 mil- 
lion pool established for major acquisi- 
tions for the gallery. The painting was 
sold by Pauline Woolworth, of the va- 
riety-store family. She and her hus- 
band Norman bought Rubens in 1958 
for a real five-and-dime price: less 
than $100,000. 
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A fetching $4,070,000 
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THE PHILIPPINES 


A Lady 
Faces 
Marcos 


Aquino enters the race, 
but disunity prevails 








hants of “Cory! Cory!” filled the 
room as Corazon Aquino, 52, 
spoke into the microphone. “I 


confirm my willingness if elected to serve 
our people as President of the Republic of 
the Philippines.” With that declaration, 
the widow of slain Opposition Leader 
Benigno (“Ninoy”) Aquino Jr.—a career 
housewife and mother of five who has 
never before run for office—ended weeks 
of speculation and confirmed that she 
would oppose President Ferdinand Mar- 
cos, 68, in a snap election called for Feb. 7 

Aquino’s announcement did not re- 
solve the larger question that loomed in 
the minds of Filipino voters. Would the 
splintered opposition forces now unite 
around Aquino, with former Senator Sal- 
vador (“Doy”) Laurel, 57, holding the 
vice-presidential spot on her ticket? Or 
would Laurel, the other leading opposi- 
tion candidate, pursue his own campaign, 
thus forcing Marcos’ challengers to field 
two tickets and split the opposition vote? 

Five days later, the matter was ad- 
dressed in another announcement, and 
this one sent a chill through the opposi- 
tion ranks. At a Sunday press conference, 
Laurel declared that he would pursue the 
presidency. He added that he was calling 
off a single-ticket deal struck earlier with 
Aquino because she had backed away 
from an agreement to run under the ban- 
ner of Laurel’s party, the United Nation- 
| alist Democratic Organization (UNIDO) 
“TI can sacrifice myself. I can sacrifice the 
presidency,” he said. “But I cannot sacri- 
fice my party, my principles and the peo- 
ple who have worked so hard all these 
years to put up the political machine that 
can topple the Marcos dictatorship.” 

At the same time, the Aquino family 
put out the word that their candidate 
would pursue her own campaign. Although 
the breach seemed bitter, insiders cau- 
tioned that anything, including a reconcili- 
ation, was possible before Dec. 21, when 
the tickets must be officially declared. Af- 
ter all, they noted, both Laurel and Aquino 


hereby affirm my candidacy and | 











The challenger: A folk heroine who must prove she has the toughness and savvy to lead 


know that without a unified opposition 
ticket, the anti-Marcos vote will be split 
and the chances of defeating the President 
will be reduced virtually to zero. 

The jolting news 
capped an especially dra- 
matic week in Philippine 


politics. At 8:30 a.m 
on Monday, 150 people 
crammed into a Manila 


courtroom to hear a clerk 
and two interpreters read 
the verdict in the trial of 26 
men charged with conspir- 
acy in the assassination 
of Ninoy Aquino as he 
stepped off a plane at the 
Manila international air- 
port on Aug. 21, 1983. The 
opinion of the three-judge 
court ran to 90 pages and took more than 
two hours to recite, but the verdict boiled 
down to two words: not guilty. “Thank 
God, it’s all over,” said the most impor- 
tant defendant, Armed Forces Chief of 
Staff Fabian Ver, 65. The general then 
headed for Malacafiang Palace, the presi- 





Salvador (“Doy”) Laurel 


dential residence, where he delivered a | 
letter requesting his reinstatement to the 
military’s top post. Ver had been suspend- 
ed from that post upon his indictment 14 
months earlier, and Mar- 
cos had promised to rein- 
state him upon acquittal. 
Three hours after Ver left 
it at the palace, his letter 
was returned with a mes- 
sage from Marcos penned 
in the margin. The request 
to resume duty, it read, “is 
hereby approved for such a 
period as may be decided 
upon by me.” 

Last week’s verdict re- 
jected the conclusions of a 
civilian fact-finding board 
that a military conspiracy 
was behind Aquino’s murder. Instead, the 
court supported the military’s contention 
that Rolando Galman, an alleged Commu- 
nist gunman, had somehow managed to 
penetrate the 1,199-man security cordon at 
the airport that day and shot Aquino on 
the tarmac before being felled by a fatal 


(My 
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The incumbent: A brilliant tactician who must overcome widespread charges of corruption 


barrage from nearby guards. The justices 
dismissed all evidence that buttressed the 
prosecution’s argument that Aquino was 


instead slain by a soldier on the jetliner’s | 


service stairway. 

That evidence was ex- 
tensive. A journalist’s au- 
dio tape suggested that the 
first shot came too soon af- 
ter Aquino left the plane 
for him to have reached 
the tarmac and Galman, 
but the court rejected the 
tape as inconclusive. The 
justices also dismissed the 
testimony of Rebecca Qui- 
jano, a passenger on the 
plane who said that she 
had seen a soldier in a mili- 
tary police uniform shoot 
Aquino. Quijano’s disclosures, the opinion 
said, were marred by “emotional instabil- 
ity” and a “personal animus toward the 
military.” The court had earlier rejected 
the main evidence against Ver, which 
consisted principally of contradictory 
statements about intelligence gathering 








General Fabian Ver 


that the general had made when he volun- 
tarily appeared before the civilian board 
Ver’s testimony before that panel was 
ruled inadmissible by the court, a deci- 
sion that was subsequently 
upheld by the Supreme 
Court, on the grounds that 
he had not been advised of 
his right not to testify 

It was widely expected 
that the defendants would 
be acquitted by the three 
Marcos-appointed judges, 
so the verdict provoked 
few demonstrations and no 
violence. But opposition 
leaders responded to the 
verdict with anger. “The 
[court] just committed tri- 
ple murder,” said Agapito 
(“Butz”) Aquino, 47, the slain leader's 
younger brother. “Not only did it kill 
Ninoy and Galman all over again. It also 
killed the country’s judiciary.” Said Cory 
Aquino, refusing to consider the matter of 
her husband’s death closed: “My No. 1 
suspect is Mr. Marcos.” 
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| pressed concern over Ver’s return to his 


| tion has openly opposed. Said Armacost 
| “It raises questions as to whether faction- 








Even in Washington, where Marcos 
enjoys some of his strongest support, the 
official response was harsh. Under Secre- 
tary of State Michael Armacost said that 
the verdict was “impossible to reconcile 
with the conclusions of the widely re- 
spected [civilian board]. He also ex- | 


post, a move that the Reagan Administra- 


al loyalties or professional accomplish- 
ments will determine advancement in the 
Philippine armed forces.” 

Marcos deftly eluded the barrage of 
criticism. Twelve hours after Ver’s rein- 
statement, he signed Cabinet Bill No. 7, 
calling special presidential elections for 
Feb. 7. That was the signal Aquino had 
been waiting for, and a few hours later she 
made her announcement. The next day 
Marcos gave a million government em- 
ployees a pre-election reminder of where 
their loyalties should lie: he approved $62 
million worth of Christmas bonuses for 
them. Ver then announced pay increases 
and bonuses amounting to $14.9 million 
for soldiers and military retirees. Ver also 
began what was billed as a major military 
reorganization by reassigning 60 officers 





hat choreographed frenzy was the 
latest demonstration of what even 
Marcos’ foes concede is his tacti- | 
cal brilliance. For 20 years, the | 
President has ruled the 7,000-island ar- | 
chipelago by keeping opposition forces in 
jail, in disarray and in constant uncertain- 
ty about his next move. He has also not 
hesitated to alter the country’s democratic 
practices to suit his purposes. He evaded 
the constitution’s limit of two four-year 
terms for the presidency by declaring 
martial law midway through his second 
term. Even when Marcos lifted martial | 
law in 1981, he did not give up his author- 
ity to rule by decree. In recent years, how- 
ever, Marcos’ position has been eroded by 
his inability to contain a growing Com- 
munist insurgency, by charges of favorit- 
ism and economic mismanagement, by 
his intermittent ill health and by public 
suspicion about the Aquino assassination 
Despite the decline in Marcos’ popu- 
larity, his newest challenger faces an up- 
hill battle. Until the death of her husband, 
few Filipinos knew much about Cory 
Aquino. Born Jan. 25, 1933, she was the 
sixth of eight children in the Cojuangco 
family, a wealthy, politically prominent 
clan based in Tarlac, a province 65 miles 
northwest of Manila. After attending 
schools in Manila and the U.S., she earned 
degrees in French and mathematics from 
New York City’s Mount St. Vincent Col- 
lege, returned to Manila and enrolled in 
law school. But in 1956 she abandoned the 
academic life to marry Ninoy Aquino, the 
mayor of Concepcion who, at age 22, was 





| the Philippines’ youngest mayor 


As Ninoy moved from mayor to gov- 
ernor to Senator, Cory stayed quietly in 
the background. The Aquinos’ comfort- 
able life in a middle-class Manila suburb 
was severely disrupted in 1972 when Mar- 
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cos jailed Ninoy, his most outspoken crit- 
ic. After Ninoy was released for medical 
reasons in 1980, the couple moved to Bos- 
ton, where they lived for three years be- 
fore Ninoy decided that he must return 
home to unite the anti-Marcos forces. 

In the aftermath of the assassination, 
Mrs. Aquino impressed many Filipinos 
with her heartfelt attempts to unify the 
splintered opposition. Although she dis- 
avowed any interest in political office, her 
reputation for moral integrity pushed her 
to the front of the anti-Marcos movement. 
Two months ago, she said she would be- 
come a candidate for the presidency only 
if Marcos called a special election, and | 
million Filipinos signed petitions urging 
her to run. Two days before Marcos 
signed Bill No. 7 last week, Aquino’s sup- 
porters presented her with stacks of peti- 
tions bearing 1.2 million signatures. 

In her first statements as a declared 
candidate, Aquino followed her hus- 
band’s political program closely. Like 
Ninoy, Cory hopes that her highly moral- 
istic approach will appeal to voters grown 
weary of the corruption and lack of politi- 
cal freedom that have characterized the 
Marcos years, She has repeated Ninoy’s 
invitation to the estimated 16,500 Com- 
munist guerrillas belonging to the New 
People’s Army to put down their guns and 






















Protesting the Ver verdict 
The prosecution's evidence was dismissed. 


join the political dialogue. She has en- 
dorsed the removal from the Philippines 
of two US. military installations, Clark 
Air Base and the Subic Bay Naval Sta- 
tion, but, like Ninoy, she is vague about 
when they must go. She has promised to 
retain the bases at least until 1991, 



























when an agreement with the U.S. expires. 

Despite her status as a folk hero to 
many Filipinos, Aquino will have to work 
hard to defeat the President at the polls. 
During the election campaign, the opposi- 
tion expects Marcos to outspend the $28 
million or so that Aquino hopes to raise. 
Marcos’ ruling New Society Movement 
(K.B.L.) is the dominant force in most of 
the country’s 73 provinces, and he can 
dispense favors and public works virtually 
at will. Aquino must also overcome the 
handicap of being female in a heavily 
Spanish-influenced, male-dominated so- 
ciety. Marcos has already pressed his ad- 
vantage on that point, claiming that the 
Philippines is not ready for a woman 
President. Furthermore, skeptics inside 
and outside the Philippines doubt that 
Aquino, should she win, would have the 
toughness and the savvy to cope with the 
country’s problems. There are questions 
about how she would deal with pressures 
from supporters who are now united but 
may fall out after Marcos is ousted. 

At the moment, such concerns seem 
the least of Aquino’s problems. Her hopes 
for an electoral success will be all but 
obliterated if she and Doy Laurel cannot 
patch up their differences. Laurel is a one- 
time Marcos ally and an experienced poli- 
tician who, as head of UNIDO, controls the 
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“Losing Our Credibility” 


A day after the acquittal of General Ver, President Mar- 
cos welcomed TIME Hong Kong Bureau Chief Sandra Burton 
into his office at Malacafiang Palace. Settling into a velvet- 
cushioned chair, Marcos talked for an hour and a half about 
the week's dramatic events. Excerpts from the interview: 


On Ver’s reinstatement as armed forces Chief of Staff. We never 
did agree on how long he would stay. General Ver has of- 
fered to do whatever is the decision of the Commander in 
Chief. 


On charges that Marcos tried to influence the verdict. If my in- 
tention was to fix the case, then I could have dropped the 
{charges} against General Ver from the beginning, because 
(Fact-Finding Board Chairman Corazon] Agrava insisted 
that Ver had nothing to do with [the murder]. 


On lingering doubts about the case. American observers who 
find that there are many inconsistencies should point them 
out instead of making general conclusions that the entire ju- 
dicial system is indicted because of this decision ... What 
you are trying to do is revive your old theory that you can run 
the Philippine government. We will allow Americans to 
come here, but we cannot allow them to vote [laughs]. 


On his plans for military reorganization. Our aim is to strength- 
en the combat capability of the entire armed forces, prefera- 
bly on the basis of there being no military aid from the U.S. 


On the future of U.S. ald. A country makes all kinds of contin- 
gency plans, and this is one scenario: that America might 
suddenly decide to abandon us, just as you abandoned Viet 
Nam and your allies in Africa, notwithstanding the commit- 


ments made by your Executive Department. What is the 
saying of Cervantes’? “Don’t cry like a woman over the king- 
dom that you lost because you did not defend it like a man.” 
That is one of my favorite quotes. In short, the [South] Viet- 
namese should have defended their own land and not de- 
pended on the Americans to do it for them. 


On fears that the U.S. will abandon him. What I am feeling is 
that slowly we are losing our credibility with the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. Therefore, whether [the excuse] is General Ver or 
something else, there will be some reason for all the [Ameri- 
can] plans to change. 


On whether he called the Feb. 7 election because of U.S. pressure. 
That is part of it. Actually, I was so irritated by all this talk 
on the impeachment question, on the failure of the insurgen- 
cy program, I got fed up with all this harassment. 


On Cory Aquino’s electoral strength. Twenty percent. My worry 
is that the majority might be so high that again the Western 
press will say “cheating.” The Filipinos are smarter than most 
Americans think, and they will ask the question, “Whom do 
we put in as President? What is she going to do?” Look, let’s 
admit it. She’s being used. By the people around her. 


On his choice of running mate. I still have to get a prestigious 
man who will add strength to the ticket, who can replace me 
at any time. When I say any time, I mean even if I am alive 
and kicking but I have to deliver a speech in Hong Kong or 
Malaysia . . . and if, God forbid, anything happens to me. 


On Imelda Marcos as Vice President. My wife is not in it. Whom 
are you going to believe? Those [who say she will run] or me? 
Iam the guy who is going to choose the Vice President. 


On whether he can contemplate losing. No, I cannot. 
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| Now M'm M'm Good™ means pe sa And to make M'm M'm Good™ even better, 
Campbell’s® new Onion Soup and Recipe Mix. there's Onion Mushroom, Cheddar Cheese, 
It's made with lots of crisp toasted onions and. ~~ Chicken Noodle, Chicken Rice and Noodle Soup, 
no preservatives so all your dishes have that made with tempting recipes in every box. 


from scratch taste. More homemade taste from the good cooks at Campbell. 











AT&T ON OFFICE AUTOMATION 


STORMY 
WEATHER 
AHEAD 


FOR THE 
AUTOMATED 
OFFICE 


In 1945, the U.S. Navy was putting 
the first digital computer through its 
paces. Suddenly, for no apparent rea- 
son, the room-sized machine broke 
down. After a long search, techni- 
cians discovered the cause. Deep 
within the machine, crushed between 
the points of a relay, was a moth. 

“Bugs” have bedeviled Computer 
Man ever since. 

Until recently, things were getting 
better every year. Each new genera- 
tion of business machines has proved 
more reliable than the last. 

Yet, for all this progress, the business 
that trusts its affairs to computers may 


continued on next page 
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be more at risk today than at any time 
in the last 40 years. 

The rise of office-wide and compa- 
ny-wide systems is changing the 
arithmetic of risk. The number and 
variety of devices now being installed 
multiply the chances that, onany given 
day, something will fail. 

More disturbing: business machines 
no longer fail alone. 

The “why” of this will be familiar if 
you ever struggled with those old- 
fashioned Christmas lights: one bad 
bulb and the whole string went dark. 
In an office system, each “bulb” is like- 
ly to be a $10,000 business machine. 
And the “string,” a maze of cables and 
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For all this 


the business 
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| fiber optics stretching (literally) all 


over the map. 

What's to be done? Must whole 
companies now be hostage to the per- 
formance of machines? Below, AT&T 
digs into the issues and finds reason 
for optimism —as well as alarm. 
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BLOOD. Any company whose life's 
blood pumps through a computer is 
going to want some sort of backup. A 
count of America’s business machines 
would turn up thousands of devices 
whose sole job is to sit and wait. 

All this duplication does as much 
to enrich hardware vendors as it does 
to protect system users. 

By contrast, the gospel according 
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trusts its 
may be more 


at risk today than at any time 
in the last 40 years. 
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on | 


to AT&T is “communication, not 
duplication!” In AT&T's world, infor- 
mation is portable. Our stock in trade 
are networks that can be instantly re- 
configured to shift the burden of a 
downed computer to another device 
whose day-to-day chores are less 
immediate. 

Like cast members in a Broadway 
show, the devices in such a system are 
capable of stepping into each other's 
roles at amoment’ notice. 

By no coincidence at all, the same 
AT&T networks that permit you to 
work around a problem can prevent 
most problems in the first place. 

Remote sensing devices can now 
monitor the health of entire office sys- 
tems around the clock from AT&T 
command posts miles away. 

So sensitive are these probes that 
they can spotlight malfunctions in the 
making within individual machines — 
usually before the users themselves 
are aware of anything wrong. 

These same probes also serve as 
tools. In AT&T's world, some 40% to 
50% of all repairs can be made with- 
out a service call. Those are “real 
world” figures: AT&T now stands 
watch over 35,000 systems. 


v 


HITCH. The hitch in all this is that 
few companies live in an all-AT&T 
world. Few live in an all-anything 
world. More and more of today’s office 
systems rest on a fragile ecology of 
devices from many vendors. 

Vendor A may know his own stuff 
inside out. Ditto for Vendor B. But 
when your system depends on a 
whole alphabet of vendors, who do 
you call? Who's accountable? 

That was precisely the question a 
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Vendor A may know 
his own stuff inside out. Ditto 
Jor Vendor B. But when your system 
depends on a whole alphabet of 
vendors, who do you call? 
| Who’ accountable? 





major electronics firm put to AT&T 
last winter. This company had built up 
data and communications networks 
using lines and equipment from 7 
vendors, including some of AT&T's 
chief rivals. 

What the company wanted was one 
vendor that would stand accountable 
for the workings of every line and 
every switch they owned in 48 states. 

Would AT&T take the job? 

Asaservice company, were moving 
in that direction, but there are limits to 
what any company can promise where 
others’ products are involved. We are 
judged by the promises we keep. 


AT&T's proposal: a trial marriage. 


We'd start small, get it right, and 


be 


expand from there. In this case, 


“starting small” meant across-the- 


board responsibility for systems at 50 
sites in 16 states. 

Today, as far as the electronics firm 
is concerned, it is AT&T's job to watch- 
dog the performance of all these sys- 
tems. When trouble knocks, it is now 
AT&T's job to pinpoint the fault, and to 
orchestrate the efforts of other ven- 
dors to put things right. 

One AT&T-er sums up the complex 
logistics this way: “When a customer 
has one number to call — no matter 
when, no matter what — you'd better 
be ready to jump.” 

Free Offer: How does AT&T (or any 
vendor) work in harness with a com- 


petitor? A recent AT&T/Hewlett- 
Packard white paper offers an inside 
look at the issues, the pitfalls, and the 
keys to success. For a free copy, 
please telephone 1 800 247-1212. Or 
you may write Mr. Dale Hegstrom, 
AT&T Information Systems, PO. Box 
1405, Morristown, NJ 07960-1405. 
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JEANS. AT&T now serves 7 million 
business customers. Some wear 
pinstripes, some wear jeans. They are 
a cross section of American business. 

The biggest have more computers 
and communications gear than many 
governments. 

It is these big companies who feel 
most keenly the lack of integrated 
service and support. They expect us 
to lead the charge to fill this void. 

They see it as part of our job. 

Meanwhile, we have customers 
who have yet to buy their first PCs. 
For them, we are a telephone, an 
Operator's voice, and someone to call 
“in case.” (AT&T service technicians 
arent drawn from a hat. Like neigh- 
borhood cops, each one patrols a par- 
ticular business beat.) 

Small or large, no two of our cus- 
tomers are exactly the same. 

Our job is to be there. No matter | 
who calls. No matter when. Nomatter | 
what. We're AT&T. 
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America isn’t just a country, 
it’s a world. 

But you won't experience 
the endless diversity and 
awesome beauty of it from 
35,000 feet. 

To unlock the magic of 
America you have to take the 
scenic route aboard Amtrak. 

We'll whisk you in relaxed 
comfort to just about any- 
where you want to go. 
Pampering you all the way with 
friendly service, first-rate 
meals and unlimited views. 

Take Amtrak and you'll also 
find some of the newest, most 
modern equipment in the 
travel industry. 

For more information, 
including our very affordable 
fares, call your travel agent. 
Or call Amtrak at 1-800-USA 
RAIL. Our staff of full-service 
professionals can also help 
arrange package tours, car 
rentals, even hotel accom- 
modations in many of our 
nearly 500 destinations all 
across the USA. 

Go for the magic and go for 
the train. Because on Amtrak, 
it’s not just the destination, 
it’s the 
journey. 
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Cheers! ABOARD 
AMTRAK 
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country’s second strongest non-Commu- 
nist political machine, after Marcos’ 
K.B.L. The Aquino forces have counted 
on benefiting from UNIDO’s political ex- 
pertise in the weeks ahead. Instead, 
“Cory’s Crusaders” may now have to 
combat their own inexperience as they hit 
the campaign trail. The UNIDO forces, 
meanwhile, may have to spend most of 
the campaign season explaining to bewil- 
dered voters why Laurel refused to let his 
ambition take a back seat to the greater 
interest of opposition unity. 

Beyond the strategic disadvantages, 
both opposition candidates face the pros- 
pect of dishonest elections. It is hardly a 
secret that Marcos has tight control of the 
electoral apparatus. The Marcos-domi- 
nated Commission on Elections (COME- 
LEC) supervises the polls. Moreover, each 
step of the vote-tabulating process, from 
the precincts to urban and provincial cen- 
ters, and finally to the National Assem- 
bly, is dominated by government employ- 
ees and K.B.L. members. 

The system provides ample opportu- 
nity for fraud, a charge that has tradition- 
ally attended Philippine elections. Oppo- 
sition leaders are bracing for an unfair 
contest on Feb. 7. “We believe Marcos 
will do his worst,” says Laurel. Address- 
ing such doubts, the President has an- 
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Encouraging a reluctant candidate 





Cory’s Crusaders face an uphill battle. 


nounced that foreign officials will be per- 
mitted to monitor the balloting. The 
opposition is also pressing for accredita- 
tion of the National Citizens’ Movement 
for Free Elections, a watchdog group cre- 
ated to help police the 1984 parliamenta- 
ry elections, in which opposition candi- 














dates won a record 59 seats. COMELEC has 
not yet approved the opposition outfit’s 
application to watch the polls. 

As Marcos and Aquino prepared last 
week for the formal launching of their 
campaigns, a cloud hung over the entire 
enterprise. Marcos opponents have filed 
ten petitions before the Supreme Court 
seeking to cancel the election because the 
President has refused to resign before it is 
held, as required under the constitution. 
The petitioners hope to delay the vote and 


| thereby win the opposition more cam- 


paign time. But the ploy could backfire. If 
it begins to appear that either opposition 
candidate might outpoll the President, the 
Supreme Court, which is dominated by 
Marcos appointees, might declare the 
election null and void. 

Given the opposition’s disunity, such 
a step would be overkill. Few believe 
that an opposition in such disarray can 
overcome Marcos’ considerable electoral 
advantages. Whatever the outcome on 
Feb. 7, Cory Aquino emerged last week as 
a major force in the opposition ranks— 
and the freshest new face in Philippine 
politics since a reform-minded young 
World War II hero named Ferdinand 
Marcos entered the House of Representa- 
tives in 1949. —By Jill Smolowe. Reported by 
Sandra Burton and Nelly Sindayen/Manila 











“A Free Market of Ideas” 


Within hours of Cory Aquino’s announcement of her can- 
didacy, her office had taken on the look of a campaign head- 
quarters. Security guards rigorously checked visitors, and new 
press badges were prepared. In addition to acting as her moth- 
er’s personal secretary, 30-year-old Maria Elena Cruz, 
Aquino’s eldest daughter, assumed the roles of press officer 
and chief researcher. The candidate seemed changed as well, 
far more at ease in the political limelight than she had been 
during the weeks of uncertainty before her decision. After a 
telephone conversation in which she forcefully told a supporter 
that she had done everything possible to explain to Senator 
Salvador Laurel why she, rather than he, should head the 
anti-Marcos ticket, she joked, “Are those the words of a shy 
woman?” In an interview with TIME Hong Kong Bureau Chief 
Sandra Burton and Reporter Nelly Sindayen, Aquino spelled 
out her views. Excerpts: 


On her decision to run. Ever since I was awakened in the 
middle of the night on Nov. 4 and told that snap elections 
had been announced, I have had trouble sleeping. I wake up 
at 2 or 3 in the morning, and because I am all by myself and 
it is very quiet, I am able to think things out. Among the 
things that have come to me at that hour is the realization 
that Marcos may be the most brilliant Filipino, but no per- 
son can do the job alone. To run a successful program, you 
need the advice and help of many qualified, honest people. 
He has been running this show alone for 20 years. While it is 
true that he has engaged the support of many intelligent 
technocrats, he dictates to them and gives them final orders. 


On the Communist insurgency. I believe that all Filipinos 
should be free to choose their political beliefs so long as they 
do not resort to force or to violent methods. In other words, 
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let’s have a free market of ideas. But I am against violence, 
and these people who are now in the mountains and are re- 
sorting to violence will have to come dowvn and ask for am- 
nesty. They will have to pledge to lay down their arms. Then 
we can talk. 


On the military. I will ask people to help me handle the mili- 
tary. I am always reminded by [some of my advisers] to 
make sure that I have an open mind about the military. That 
is why I made a point of saying that although I am convinced 
that some misguided elements in the military had a hand in 
the assassination [of my husband], I appeal to the decent ele- 
ments to help me find the truth. 


On the U.S. bases. I am saying that before we bring about the 
removal of the American bases, we must make sure that no 
other foreign power will be able to establish bases here. People 
are telling me, “Cory, the Americans are so worried because 
you said you only respect the bases agreement until 1991.” I 
say, “Can't these Americans understand me? I thought I was 
being direct saying that.” While it is true that we are asking for 
the bases’ removal, we will not cause that to happen until we 
are sure that no other foreign power will be established here. 


On women’s rights. Some women have already come to me 
saying that women’s organizations have a complaint: “You 
are not so positive in working for women’s rights.” I ask 
them, “Can’t you just wait until I am there? What more do 
you want than a woman President?” 


On her economic program. | have said I will address myself 
to the immediate problems of hunger and poverty. I realize 
only too well that we have to create more jobs. The way to do 
that is to have the integrity and the credibility to attract both 
local and foreign investors, so that we can create new indus- 
tries and provide more jobs for our suffering people. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 





Declarations of Defiance 





An activist and a union leader speak out 


M:: than 40,000 people packed the 
soccer stadium in Mamelodi, a black 
township outside Pretoria, to attend a fu- 
neral rally for twelve blacks killed during 
a clash with police three weeks ago. Dip- 
lomats from the U.S. and ten other West- 
ern countries were among those who had 
come to pay their respects to the dead, in- 
cluding a two-month-old baby who suffo- 
cated from tear-gas fumes. While police 
looked on from a hill above the stadium, 
the mourners sang freedom songs, waved 
the black, green and gold flag of the out- 
lawed African National Congress and 
cheered speeches by both white and black 
antiapartheid activists 

Most of the mourners had gone home 
by the time a gold-colored BMW drove up 
to the stadium. But the remaining 8,000 or 
so people quickly recognized the woman 
who emerged from the car, and they es- 
corted her into the stadium shouting, 
“Winnie! Winnie! Mother of the nation!” 
To their surprise and pleasure, Winnie 
Mandela, wife of jailed A.N.C. Leader 
Nelson Mandela, addressed the crowd 
“This is our country,” she told them. “As 
you have had to bury our children today, so 
shall the blood of these heroes be avenged.” 

With that, Mandela, 51, defied the 
government restriction that has forbidden 
her to speak in public for nearly 25 years 
A leading antiapartheid activist in her 
own right, Mandela has endured arrests 
and solitary confinement. She was ban- 
ished eight years ago to Brandfort, a 
remote area of the Orange Free State 
But since her home was firebombed by 
unidentified arsonists in August, she 
has become increasingly defiant, leaving 
Brandfort without permission, traveling 
throughout the country and meeting with 
the press 

So far, Pretoria has seemed reluctant 
to move against her. But last week's 
speech represented perhaps her boldest 
act, and could prompt the government to 
retaliate. Two days after her speech, 
Mandela, reportedly suffering 
from exhaustion and the re- 
currence of a minor heart 
problem, was admitted to a 
private nursing home. It 
seemed unlikely that the gov- 
ernment would act before she 
was released 

The sort of defiance that 
Mandela displayed seemed to 
be in the air last week. The 
newly formed Congress of 
South African Trade Unions 
(COSATU) also flouted the gov- 
ernment by calling on foreign- 
based companies to divest 
themselves of South African 
holdings. ““While Western 
companies argue that this will 
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Winnie Mandela addressing the Mamelodi rally 


bring suffering to blacks, COSATU says 
that black people have been suffering 
since 1652, when the Boers first came to 
this country,” said Elijah Barayi, presi- 
dent of the group. It was one of the most 
radical calls to action made publicly by 
the head of a legally recognized black or- 
ganization since the A.N.C. was outlawed 
in 1960. 

Black unions have been legal in South 
Africa only since 1979. At first they re- 
stricted their activities to work-related is- 
sues, and their efforts met with varying 
success. Last year 40,000 black miners 
staged their first legal strike and won 
wage and benefit increases from South 





Over the coffin of an infant, mourners display grief and anger 
Meanwhile, a new call for foreign-based companies to divest 


-| lent unrest in the country has increased, 











Africa’s mining companies, which have 
generally been receptive to reforms. In 
September, however, the miners’ union 
was forced to suspend a strike after only 
three days when less conciliatory mine 
operators threatened to dismiss the strik- 
ers and evict them from company-owned 
housing 

Over the past year, however, as vio- 





members have pressed the unions to be- 
come more overtly political. COSATU, the 
result of four years of painstaking negotia- 
tions among the leading black unions, is 
the most powerful manifestation of this 
burgeoning political consciousness. Al- 
though the new solidarity is still fragile, 
the giant federation of 34 multiracial 
unions claims some 450,000 members in 
the country’s most vital industries and 
clearly has the potential to be a major 
force in South African affairs. Its leaders 
have already openly committed them- 
selves to an activist role in the antiapart- 
heid struggle. “We are no longer going to 
be passive,” said Barayi, “COSATU is going 
to govern this country.” 

The federation’s ambitious agenda in- 
cludes the call for foreign divestment and 
nationalization of major industries, the re- 
lease of Nelson Mandela, the withdrawal 
of government troops from the black 
townships and the abolition of the pass 
laws. Barayi said the federation would 
lead a campaign for blacks to burn their 
passbooks publicly if the law is not re- 
voked within six months. That threat 
prompted grim reminders of the last wide- 
spread protest against the pass laws, which 
ended with the deaths of 67 people after 
police opened fire on a demonstration in 
the black township of Sharpeville in 1960 
The A.N.C., which had initiated the cam- 
paign, was outlawed at the same time 

The Reagan Administration applaud- 
ed the formation of the federation but 
frowned on its support for divestment. “We 
agree that pass laws and apartheid ought to 
be dismantled,” said a State Department 
spokesman, “but we strongly disagree with 
the call for divestiture.” Officially, the South 
African government adopted a cautious at- 
titude toward the new superunion. Indeed, 
| declaring that the “revolutionary climate in 
x. S0uth Africa is fast losing mo- 
%3 mentum,” State President P.W. 
= Botha lifted the five-month-old 
state of emergency in eight of 
the 38 areas where it had been 
imposed. Those areas were 
mostly rural settkements and 
had been for the most part 
untouched by racial unrest, 
which has claimed more than 
900 victims this year. Privately, 
officials made it clear that un- 
less COSATU leaders control 
their radicalism, they too could 
be subjected to detentions and 
other restrictions 

By Janice C. Simpson. 
Reported by Peter Hawthorne/ 
Johannesburg 
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ISRAEL 





A Slew of Unanswered Questions 








The Pollard spy case triggers U.S.-Israeli tensions 


2 t was 3:30 a.m. in Jerusalem when Is- | 
raeli Prime Minister Shimon Peres was 
awakened by a telephone call from Cali- 
fornia. For the next hour he and U:S. Sec- 
retary of State George Shultz discussed 
how to extricate the Israeli government 
from an ever thickening diplomatic quag- 
mire. For ten days the Peres Cabinet had 
sidestepped the implications of the arrest 
in Washington of Jonathan Pollard, a 
Navy counterintelligence analyst, on 
charges of selling top-secret information 
to Israel. Even as details of Peres’ internal 
investigation of the affair began leaking to 
the press, the Prime Minister stubbornly | 


‘ 
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refused to comment on the case. When 
Shultz placed his call to Peres, the Reagan 
Administration was impatient for at least 
some sign of progress on the Pollard in- 
quiry. It was time to confront the issue. 

That afternoon the Prime Minister re- 
leased a brief, carefully worded statement. 
“Spying on the United States stands in to- 
tal contradiction to our policy,” it read. 
“Such activity, to the extent that it did 
take place, was wrong and the govern- 
ment of Israel apologizes.” Peres vowed 
that if government officials were implicat- 
ed in the espionage, “those responsible 
will be brought to account, the unit in- 
volved . . . will be completely and perma- 
nently dismantled, and necessary organi- 
zational steps will be taken to ensure that 
such activities are not repeated.” 

Still, the statement left disturbing 
questions unanswered. Would the U.S. be 
allowed to question key Israeli officials 
who may have dealt with Pollard? Would 
Israel return intelligence documents it 
had obtained through him? Who recruit- 





the top men in the Israeli government 
know about his activities? Peres said only 
that his investigation was “still incom- 
plete,” and declared that Israel would un- 
cover “all the facts to the last detail no 
matter where the trail may lead.” 
Secretary Shultz was quick to applaud 
Peres’ qualified apology. “We are satis- 
fied,” he said. Shultz later announced that 
a team of American investigators would 
travel to Israel this week to interview offi- 
cials implicated in the case. “We have ev- 
ery reason to believe the issues involved 
will be resolved satisfactorily,” he said. 
“We expect these matters to go forward 





expeditiously and completely.” Not ev- 
eryone in the Reagan Administration was 
so sanguine. “The apology went a long 
way to meeting the concerns,” said a 
high-ranking Administration official, 
“but we await the results.” A top intelli- 
gence officer expressed skepticism of the 
State Department’s motives. Said he: 
“They are afraid of the Jewish lobby on 
one hand and that it might cause the 
downfall of Shimon Peres on the other.” 
The controversy swirling around Pol- 
lard began last month when co-workers at 
the Naval Investigative Service in Suit- 


| land, Md., reported that the 31-year-old 


analyst had been taking home highly clas- 
sified material. When confronted by the 
FBI, he readily admitted to receiving near- 
ly $50,000 since early 1984 for peddling 
secrets to Israel. A few days later, Pollard 
and his wife, Anne Henderson-Pollard, 
drove to the Israeli embassy in Washing- 
ton, seeking political asylum. The embas- 
sy turned them away, and Pollard was 
promptly arrested by FBI agents. If con- 
victed, he faces a maximum sentence of 


=| some reluctance in the Peres Cabinet to 
| turn documents stolen by Pollard over to 





life in prison on charges of espionage. 

Several days after his arrest, two Is- 
raeli diplomats were recalled to Jerusa- 
lem: Yosef Yagur, the science attaché at 
the New York consulate, and Ilan Ravid, 
deputy science attaché in the Washington 
embassy. Simultaneously, the Israeli press 
reported that the Peres investigation had 
found that Pollard’s secret supervisor was 
a top intelligence official, Rafi Eitan, who 
was running his own spying operation in 
Washington unbeknown to his superiors 
in Jerusalem. A special adviser on coun- 
terterrorism to former Prime Ministers, 
Eitan also held a high-level position in the 
Liaison Bureau for Scientific Affairs, 
known by its Hebrew acronym, LAKAM. 
Established by Peres when he was deputy 
Defense Minister in the 1960s, LAKAM 
employs agents to gather scientific and 
technological data. Eitan has denied any 
involvement with Pollard. 

Israeli sources said last week that Ei- 
tan’s secret spying unit had been disband- 
ed on Peres’ orders. But there may still be 


the U.S. Among them: information on 
Arab military operations, Soviet technol- 
ogy and weapons systems and, most trou- 
bling to Jerusalem, U.S. analyses of Isra- 
el’s intelligence-gathering capabilities 
Some Israeli officials do not want to see 
Pollard convicted and worry that infor- 
mation about covert activities, once re- 
turned, might be leaked. 


eanwhile, the case against Henderson- 

Pollard, 25, who was originally 
charged only with unauthorized possession 
of classified documents, grew more compli- 
cated. Government lawyers argued last 
week that she may have been more deeply 
involved in her husband's activities. Ac- 
cording to a 24-page memorandum filed in 
federal court, shortly after her husband had 
been questioned by the FBI she asked a 
neighbor to retrieve a suitcase from the 
basement of her apartment building. Hen- 
derson-Pollard, a free-lance public rela- 
tions consultant, claimed that the suitcase 
contained documents she had wanted to use 
in “a presentation” at the Chinese embassy. 
Saying that “something had happened” to 
her husband, she asked the acquaintance to 
meet her at a hotel, where she had appar- 
ently decided to burn the papers. 

The friend called the FBI, which found 
the suitcase crammed with top-secret pa- 
pers, some on Chinese spy operations in 
the U.S. Prosecutors concluded that Hen- 
derson-Pollard had planned to offer the 
goods to the Chinese. Her attorneys said 
that she had intended only to meet with 
the Chinese in an effort to launch her own 
p.r. project. Government prosecutors did 
not buy the explanation. “What better 
way to further her new career in public re- 
lations,” they asked, “than to provide this 
type of would-be client with classified 
information?” By Jacob V. Lamar Jr. 
Reported by Michael Duffy/Washington and 
Robert Slater/Jerusalem 
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MIDDLE EAST 






Funeral in Cairo mosque for Palestinian family of five slain in EgyptAir tragedy 


Locked in a Holding Pattern 





he immediate effect of 

the storming of Egypt- 
Air Flight 648 by Egyptian 
commandos in Malta on 
Nov. 24 was the death of 57 
passengers and crewmen, 
along with two of the plane’s 
hijackers. Among the de- 
layed effects: more confu- 
sion and embarrassment for 
the Egyptian and Maltese 
governments over exactly 
what had happened. 

In Cairo last week the 
government of President 
Mubarak was questioned 
about certain aspects of the affair. The 
semiofficial newspaper a/ Ahram accused 
the country’s state-controlled television of 
“presenting untruths” about the “success” 
of the rescue mission. Opposition critics 
charged that Mubarak had played into 
the hands of the U.S. and Israel by claim- 
ing that Libya had been behind the hi- 
jacking. Foreign Minister Esmat Abdel 
Meguid sharply denied Libya’s claim that 
Egypt was considering a strike against 
its troublesome neighbor. He added, how- 
ever, that if Libyan Leader Muammar 
Gaddafi were to “start a military or ag- 
gressive action against us,” then “that is 
another story.” 

For Mubarak, the latest hijacking 
came at an awkward time. Only seven 
weeks earlier, the President’s response to 
the terrorist seizure of the Italian cruise 
liner Achille Lauro had been criticized as 
indecisive, even duplicitous, and had 
strained Egypt’s relations with the U.S. 
After the hijacking crisis in Malta, Mu- 
barak is considered less likely than ever to 
risk the unpopular economic reforms that 
the U.S. and the International Monetary 
Fund have been urging upon him for the 
past year. The IMF wants Egypt to reduce 
its projected budget deficit of $1.3 billion 











Terrorist Rezaq 
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For Egypt and Malta, the hijacking remains a messy mystery 


= for this year by drastically 
cutting subsidies on food and 
other consumer goods. To do 
so could lead to riots and a 
serious challenge to the gov- 
ernment. The recent wave of 
terrorism is expected to cost 
the country’s $500 million- 
a-year tourist industry as 
much as $100 million in can- 
celed bookings. 

There was also trouble 
on another front. Egypt at 
first insisted that it had re- 
jected US. offers of techni- 
cal assistance for the rescue 
effort, but it turned out that the Cairo gov- 
ernment had learned that an American 
team of antiterrorist specialists was in the 
U.S. and could not reach Malta in time. 
Instead, Washington sent three American 
officers to Malta with the Egyptians to 
provide “liaison” support, and offered a 
planeload of antiterrorism equipment, 
which the Maltese refused. 

Malta’s Prime Minister Carmelo Mif- 
sud Bonnici, for his part, found himself in 
a dilemma over Cairo’s request that his 
government extradite the sole surviving 
hijacker, a 22-year-old Palestinian who 
gave his name as Omar Mohammed Ali 
Rezaq, to Egypt. For Bonnici, going along 
with the Egyptians threatened Malta’s 
close ties to Libya. He refused, arguing 
that the crimes involved had taken place 
on Maltese soil and that Egypt does not 
have an extradition treaty with Malta. 

The Egyptians would dearly love to 
question the terrorist, who is a key link to 
what really happened aboard the hijacked 
plane. Rezaq, however, is likely to stand 
trial in Malta. For the moment he remained 
in St. Luke’s Hospital under 24-hour guard 
by Maltese authorities. —By William E. Smith. 
Reported by Sam Allis/Valletta and John Borrell/ 
Cairo 
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Brief Respite 


At last, Bonner leaves Moscow 


or nearly half an hour, five customs of- 
ficials carefully inspected her four 
suitcases. They counted her foreign cur- 
rency—lire and dollars—and raised their 
eyebrows at the four jars of caviar she had 
with her, before a guard finally checked 
her travel documents. Then, for the first 
time in six years, Yelena Bonner, 62, wife 
of Soviet Dissident Andrei Sakharov, was 
finally free to leave the Soviet Union. 

The trip marked a victory for the Sa- 
kharovs. Ever since Bonner had been 
forced to join her husband in exile in the 
city of Gorky (pop. 1.4 million) in May 
1984, he had waged a campaign of letter 
writing and hunger strikes to secure an 
exit visa for Bonner, who suffers from 
glaucoma and heart trouble, so that she 
might receive medical treatment in the 
West. Before she left for Italy, where she 
consulted her ophthalmologist, then met 
briefly with Premier Bettino Craxi and 
Pope John Paul II prior to leaving for 
heart treatment in the U.S., Bonner ex- 
plained that her three-month visa had 
been approved on the condition that she 
not talk to the press. “I have to be able to 
come back,” she told reporters. “I know 
you don’t want to see Andrei left on his 
own any more than I do.” 

Family members who met Bonner in 
Italy did not feel similarly bound. At a 
press conference in Rome, Alexei Semyo- 
nov, Bonner’s son by her first marriage, 
and her son-in-law Efrem Yankelevich 
offered a glimpse of the painful isolation 
that has been endured by the Sakharovs, 
who were kept under constant surveil- 
lance by police. Neigh-_ 
bors and shopkeepers: 
were barred from talking 
to them. Bonner and Sa- 
kharov, 64, were separat- 
ed at least twice. When 
the Soviet government re- 
leased film footage pur- 
portedly showing the Sa- 
kharovs strolling through 
Gorky last summer, he 
was actually on a hunger 
strike in Semashko Hospi- 
tal, where Soviet doctors 
resorted to force-feeding 
him through the nose. The 
couple tried to get out word of their plight, 
but their messages were often altered to 
give the impression that all was well. 

Moscow apparently approved the 
Bonner trip as a gesture of goodwill before 
last month’s summit between President 
Reagan and Soviet Leader Mikhail Gor- 
bachev. At those talks, however, Gorba- 
chev showed no signs that he is ready to 
ease restrictions on dissidents or would-be 
émigrés. President Reagan made it equal- 
ly clear that substantial changes in the So- 
viet attitude on human rights are essential 
before there can be any significant im- 
provement in superpower relations. s 
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"Why we had astrong case for buying 
an Epson PC after owning an IBM.’ 





“Way back in 1982, we were just two 
more young lawyers starting out. Our big 
advantage was, we were smart enough to 
get an IBM" PC. But today we can modestly 
claim to be even smarter. This time we 
bought the new Epson® Equity.” 

Not only is it fully compatible with 
all the software and peripherals we use 
on our old PC, but the Equity I, II, and III 
models have more features and better 
performance than the corresponding IBM 
PC, XT, and AT:" Things that IBM adds 
to your bill, like MS-DOS" software plus 
serial and parallel ports, are standard on 
the Equity. And each Equity model uses 
the improved AT style keyboard. 

All the evidence points to Epson’s 
superior value. 

In point of fact, the Equity II, which 
we selected, comes with 640 KB of 
memory and a dual speed CPU for higher 
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more ertictives Add in a very attractive 
price, and you end up with a motive for 
buying Epson that stands up under any 
cross examination. 

What really swung the verdict in 
Epson’s favor was their solid reputation. 
Even with our old PC, we had an Epson 
printer. And like the product, their service 
and support were terrific. Epson’s dealer 
network and technical staff treat the little 
guy just like a member of the Fortune 500. 
And the Equity even comes with a one 
year warranty. 

We waited a long time before buying 
a second computer. But in our professional 
opinion, the time to buy an Epson Equity 
is now. As far as we're concerned, it’s an 
open and shut case” 

For more facts about the Equity line 
of personal computers, call 800-421-5426, 
or (213) 539-9140 in California. 
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CANADA 


Opening Up 





Mulroney woos U.S. trade 
uc anada is open and ready for busi- 

ness.” With those words, Prime 
Minister Brian Mulroney underscored his 
government’s commitment to loosening 
trade restrictions last week in the third of 
TIME’s Distinguished Speakers Program 
series. The forum was inaugurated by 
President Reagan in February 1984 at his 
alma mater, Eureka College in Eureka, 
Ill, and followed last December with an 
address by former Democratic Vice Presi- 
dential Nominee Geraldine Ferraro at 
the University of Wisconsin at Madison. 
Speaking at the University of Chicago, 
Mulroney used the occasion to drive home 
his view that protectionist trade policies 
lead only to isolation in international poli- 
tics. Said he: “I know that President Rea- 
gan shares this view. He is a fair trader, 
and I echo his words: ‘Protectionism is 
destructionism.’ All who believe in the 
benefits of a more open world trading sys- 
tem must take a stand.” 

The Prime Minister selected the Uni- 
versity of Chicago to deliver his remarks, 
he said, in order to “reach deep into the 
heartland” of America. In his 30-minute 
speech, Mulroney reported that Canada’s 
economic renewal is well under way. “All 
the indicators—the gross national prod- 
uct forecasts, interest rates, inflation, 
housing starts, employment, capital in- 
vestment—are improving, in some cases a 
wee bit better than the US,” he said. 
“Most important, confidence is being re- 
built.” To put its house in order, Mulroney 
reiterated, his government is firmly com- 
mitted to reducing its $25.8 billion budget 
deficit. He recommended that the US., 
like Canada, “put your nose to the grind- 
stone and pay down your debt.” 

Warming to his theme of “the mutual 
danger of protectionism,” he noted that 
US.-Canada trade last year totaled 
nearly $150 billion, the largest volume be- 
tween any two nations in the world. One 
of three Canadian jobs depends on ex- 
ports, he noted, and the U.S. buys three- 
quarters of his country’s exports. “The 
imperative for Canada is not just more 
multilateral arrangements,” said Mul- 
roney, “but stability in our bilateral trade 
relationship with the U.S. We want more 
secure access to [the U.S.] market, while 
recognizing that the removal of barriers 
opens trade in both directions. It is not a 
one-way street.” 

The Ottawa government has reversed 
the traditional Canadian protectionist 
stance in favor of freer trade, Mulroney 
said, in part because of the challenge 
posed by Canada’s European and Asian 
competitors. “Maybe it won't work,” he 
observed. “Maybe it will turn out that 
protectionist sentiment is too strong. Free 
trade is not without its perils. But liberal- 
ized trade brings more wealth, not less, 
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The Prime Minister speaking in Chicago 





Warning of “the danger of, protectionism. ‘ 


and a stronger economy will help guaran- 
tee the political sovereignty of Canada.” 

At the same time, however, Mulroney 
declared that Canada must continue to 
maintain a cultural identity separate from 
that of the U.S. “Our system of social pro- 
grams, our commitment as Canadians to 
fight regional disparities, our unique cul- 
tural identity, our special linguistic char- 
acter—these are the essence of Canada,” 
he said. “You will have to understand that 
what we call cultural sovereignty is as vi- 
tal to our national life as political sover- 
eignty.” To make sure that the message 
got through, and to see that it made news 
in Quebec as well as in the English-speak- 
ing provinces of Canada, Mulroney re- 
peated it in French. 

In answer to a question, the Prime 
Minister acknowledged differences with 
the US. in defense policy. Canada is up- 
grading its commitments to NATO and 
NORAD by improving its conventional 
weapons and forces. Said he: “We are 
pulling our share of the weight.” But the 
federal government in Ottawa will not 
participate in Washington's Strategic De- 
fense Initiative, or Star Wars, research 
program and will not tolerate U.S. nucle- 
ar weapons on Canadian soil. Said Mul- 
roney: “Canada is a nuclear-free country, 
and that’s the way it’s going to be.” 

Canadians were, however, following 
the US. lead in another area. Mulroney 
said that Canada’s Charter of Rights and 
Liberties, which was modeled after the 
US. Bill of Rights and became law when 
the federal constitution was passed by 
Parliament in 1982, has led to an epidem- 
ic of lawsuits across Canada. “We are go- 
ing to turn out to be the most litigious 
country in the universe,” he said. “If you 
don’t have a good lawsuit going in Cana- 
da, you are just not with it.” Mulroney, a 
lawyer himself, jokingly said that he was 
pre-enrolling his children in law school to 
ensure their future. @ 








Dead Letter 


Quebec's no to separatism 





y early evening it was evident that a 

landslide was in the making. As Liber- 
al Party faithful gathered to celebrate at 
Montreal’s Centre Pierre Charbonneau, 
loudspeakers boomed What a Feeling, the 
stirring theme song from the movie Flash- 
dance. Liberal Party Chief Robert Bou- 
rassa, 52, took the microphone and, speak- 
ing in French, hailed his party’s triumph as 
“a great victory for Canada.” Switching to 
English, he pledged to “give back to Que- 
bec the prosperity we had 15 years ago.” 

Across town, at the election-night 
headquarters of the Parti Québécois, 
which had swept to power in 1976 vowing 
to withdraw the predominantly French- 
speaking province from the Canadian 
confederation, incumbent Premier Pierre- 
Marc Johnson, 39, conceded the election. 
“The people of Quebec have spoken,” he 
declared. “They wanted a change, and 
from the appearance of things, they want- 
ed a profound change.” The scale of the 
victory surprised even veteran political 
observers. Liberals won 98 of the 122 seats 
in the provincial legislature with 58% of 
the vote, up from 46% in the 1981 provin- 
cial elections. The Parti Québécois saw its 
tally plummet to 37%, down from 49% 
four years ago under the wily but erratic 
leadership of René Lévesque. 

Liberal Boss Bourassa, who served as 
Quebec's Premier between 1970 and 1976, 
did not benefit fron: his party’s prosperity: 
he was defeated in his 
home district. A color- 
less personality, Bourassa 
was frequently referred to 
in the Canadian press as 
“the most unpopular man 
in Quebec” because of 
the general perception 
that his previous admin- 
istration was incompe- 
tent. Having thus lost his 
own seat in the provincial 
legislature, the Premier- 
elect will have to run his 
victorious party from the 
public gallery until a Liberal agrees to 
give up a “safe” seat that he can win in a 
by-election. 

Most observers attribute the Liberals’ 
triumph to a decline of separatist senti- 
ment among Quebec’s 4.6 million voters, 
some 80% of whom speak French. Over 
the past decade, laws requiring special 
treatment for the French-speaking major- 
ity have caused more than 100,000 Eng- 
lish speakers, many of them leaders in fi- 
nance and business, to leave the province. 
The subsequent economic drain has wors- 
ened unemployment, now nearly 12%. At 
the same time, many French speakers feel 
confident that their language and culture 
are now adequately protected. The result: 
few wish to risk any longer the economic 
costs of separatist politics. ss 
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World Notes 





A Troubling Stamp of Approval 


The visit was hastily 
planned and largely unwant- 
ed. There were no flashy mo- 
torcades, no wreath layings 
and no banquets. Yet from 
the moment that Polish 
Leader Wojciech Jaruzelski 
shook hands with French 
President Frangois Mitter- 
rand at Paris’ Elysée Palace 
last week, he had achieved 
what he sought: the stamp of 
international respectability from a major West European leader. 
Mitterrand thus became the first Western head of state to receive 
Jaruzelski since the Polish leader crushed the independent trade 
union movement, Solidarity, and imposed martial law on the 
country four years ago this week. 

Mitterrand’s own Socialist Party did not conceal its conster- 
nation over Jaruzelski’s visit. After the President departed for 
the Caribbean island of Martinique, Premier Laurent Fabius 
caused an outcry by publicly taking issue with the President over 
Jaruzelski’s visit, admitting that he was “personally troubled” by 
it. Mitterrand reportedly was irritated by his subordinate’s re- 
marks, but after a transatlantic conversation, the President re- 
jected Fabius’ offer to resign. Jaruzelski, for his part, termed his 
80-minute téte-a-téte with Mitterrand “useful and sincere.” 


Jaruzelski on the Seine 


Tired of the Same Old Body 


A message pinned to the bulletin board at the Paris head- 
quarters of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization by disgruntled staffers captured the general 
mood; “Enough is enough.” One reason for the gloom: Britain 
last week affirmed that it will withdraw at year’s end from the 
160-member organization. Charging that UNESCO has become 
“harmfully politicized,” Timothy Raison, Minister for Overseas 
Development, declared before the House of Commons: “We are 
determined that our support for the United Nations should be 
seen as support for effective and efficient organizations. Unfor- 
tunately, UNESCO is not such a body.” 

At the heart of the controversy is UNESCO's Senegalese Di- 
rector-General, Amadou-Mahtar M’Bow, who took over in 
1974. Critics contend that under M’Bow, UNESCO has become 
anti-Western, citing, among other things, M’Bow’s efforts to 
back groups like the Palestine Liberation Organization and to 
restrict media coverage of the Third World by creating devices 
like the so-called new world information order. The U.S. with- 
drew from UNESCO last year, and other countries have threat- 
ened to reconsider membership if changes are not made. 





FRANCE 
Keys to the Kingdom 


Claude Guerrero, a Brink’s security officer, was watching 
television in his apartment near Paris one evening last week 
when four or five gunmen carrying walkie-talkies and wearing 
masks and bulletproof vests burst into the room. While one of the 
intruders held his family hostage, Guerrero was whisked away in 
a car to the Brink’s main warehouse where he worked, some 15 
miles away in the northwest Paris suburb of Colombes. 

Along the way, Guerrero informed his captors that he did 
not have all the keys needed to open the facility’s double-door 
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system. Some were in the possession of another Brink’s security 
officer, Yvon Bertoux. Within hours, Bertoux was abducted from 
the parking lot of his suburban apartment and his son held hos- 
tage while Bertoux was taken to the Brink’s complex. Once in- 
side, the gunmen managed to overpower four other guards and 
force Guerrero and Bertoux to help open the safe. The take, an 
estimated $9.5 million in cash and valuables, was the largest 
theft of its kind in France since 1980, when burglars took $10.5 
million from the Cannes home of Prince Abdel Aziz bin Ahmed 
al Thani of Qatar. 


Anniversary of a Tragedy 


Fifteen hundred protesters gathered at the Union Carbide 
plant in Bhopal last week to mark a grim anniversary: deadly 
methyl isocyanate gas had leaked from the plant exactly a year 
earlier, killing at least 1,750 people and injuring thousands more. 
The protesters burned effigies of Warren M. Anderson, the 
firm’s chairman, and demanded a trial. Others spent the day at 
Bhopal’s hospitals, where some 60,000 victims are still receiving 
treatment. Said Nassur Khan, 36, who suffers breathing difficul- 
ties and severe stomach pains: “I wish I could die.” 

Meanwhile, two parallel complaints, one by a group of law- 
yers representing more than 120 sepa- 
rate lawsuits and another by the Indi- 
an government, were filed last week in 
US. district court in New York City. 
Union Carbide asked the court to bar 
the cases from the U.S., where damage 
awards are typically higher than in In- 
dia. A day after the Bhopal anniversa- 
ry, a replay of the tragedy occurred 
when a cloud of gaseous sulfuric acid 
blanketed parts of Delhi, killing one 
man. The source: a corroded storage 
tank at an Indian-owned fertilizer 
plant. 





The Show Must Go On 


When the Nobel Committee awarded its 1985 peace prize to 
the International Physicians for the Prevention of Nuclear War, 
the choice hardly seemed controversial. In a gesture of East- 
West amity, Soviet Cochairman Dr. Yevgeni Chazov and his 
US. counterpart, Dr. Bernard Lown, were named as recipients. 
A delighted Soviet government decided to allow its ambassador 
in Oslo to attend the Dec. 10 ceremonies. Moscow had boycotted 
Nobel proceedings since 1975, when Soviet Dissident Andrei Sa- 
kharov was awarded the coveted prize. 

But last week West German Chancellor Helmut Kohl and 
ten other Christian Democratic leaders 
protested the award for Chazov. Rea- 
son: in 1973 Chazov, along with 24 other 
members of the Soviet Academy of Sci- 
ences, signed a letter against Sakharov 
that the protesters say initiated the 
campaign of persecution against him. 
An embarrassed Nobel Committee ad- 
mitted that it had not been aware of 
the letter and expressed its “discom- 
fort” at the news. Chazov professed 
not to understand the fuss. “I’m from 
Gorky,” he said of the city where Sakha- 
rov has been exiled since 1980. “It’s a 
nice town.” 





Yevgeni Chazov 
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Today, The Travelers is not only an innovative 
leader in insurance protection, buta dynamic 
force in financial services. 











For over 120 er The Travelers umbrella has 
stood for just about every kind of nal insurance 
you can imagine—life, home, auto, health, disabil- 
ity and travel. 

Today, The Travelers serves one out of six 
Americans. Our red umbrella stands for innova- 
tive insurance and financial expertise. 

Fortune magazine reports that last year The 
Travelers was one of America’s strongest diversi- 
fied financial companies—the fifth largest in assets, 
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The Travelers Companies, Hartford, Connecticut 06183. 
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the third highest in revenues and net income. 

And, our current $39-billion investment fund 
makes us one of the most experienced financial 
experts in the world! 

It’s this kind of financial know-how that enables 
us to offer you a broad range of insurance products 
and financial services including mutual funds, home 
mortgages, annuities, IRAs, cash management 
and Universal Life. 

But behind our awesome numbers and array 
of services lies our true strength—the people of 
The Travelers. 

Experienced experts who stand ready to help you 
and your family thrive in the years ahead. 
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Battle of the Fun Factories 





Here’s some crucial Christmas advice, 
kids: Don't let Mom and Dad sneak off to 
the toy stores until they've done their home- 
work. It's a jungle out there, full of Thun- 
dercats and Sectaurs, Pound Puppies and 
Glo Worms, GoBots and Transformers— 
in short, no place for the innocent. What 
could be more embarrassing than to have 
the old folks, however 
well intentioned, come 
home with the wrong 





She-Ra with Swift Wind, her flying unicorn: $14 


stuff! Remember what happened when you 
sent them shopping for video games a few 
years ago, and they returned with an Etch- 
A-Sketch? What they need is at least three 
hours in front of the tube on a Saturday 
morning. If they balk, tell them that you re 
appearing in one of the commercials, or 
that your friend Freddie's wealthy dad. 
Mr. CEO, watches every Saturday to pick 
up business tips. Only when they've put in 
their tube time will they begin to under- 
stand the vital differences between He- 
Man and She-Ra, Voltron and MASK, 
Wuzzles and Lots-a-Lots-a-Leggggggs. 


he toy business has changed dra- 
matically since the time when Ge- 
petto-like craftsmen turned out 
spinning tops, dolls and sleds. The one- 
time humble toymakers have evolved into 
| giant fantasy factories that are battling for 
the hearts and attention of America’s 
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With savvy marketing, toymakers aim to write their own Christmas lists 


children with marching armies of curious 
and sometimes fearsome characters. This 
year the two largest U.S. manufacturers, 
Hasbro and Mattel, expect to ring up 
more than $1 billion each in revenues for 
the first time ever. Total retail toy sales 
grew 20% last year, thanks to a healthy 
economy and the excitement stirred by 
such blockbuster products as 
Coleco’s Cabbage Patch Kids 
and Hasbro’s Transformer ro- 
bots. That would be a tough 
performance to follow in any 
industry, but experts predict toy 
sales will jump an additional 10% in 
1985, to $13.5 billion. 

The toy titans have helped stim- 
ulate that growth by becoming more 
marketing-minded. They now in- 
vent fanciful personalities for their 
toys, design cartoon shows to pro- 
mote them and produce endless fol- 
low-up products to keep children 
coming back for more. The compa- 
nies aim to make their toys into ce- 
lebrities so that children will accept 
no substitutes. The strategy is work- 
ing. Youngsters now pick out their 
playthings with the fussiness of a 
young professional shopping for his 
or her first Saab. “They are smart 
kids growing up very fast,” says Pol- 
ly Hallett, marketing director for 
Fisher-Price toys. 

Only a few years ago, when toy 
companies were smaller, their finan- 
cial health was notoriously erratic 
because they rode up and down with 
the latest fads. Example: Rubik’s 
Cube, which lasted only one 
1981-82. Now the toy 
firms want to grow large enough 
so that they can take part in sev- 
eral trends at once and get a 
smoother ride. Hasbro, Mattel and 
Coleco, the No. 3 toymaker, will ac- 
count for about 35% of this year’s in- 
dustry revenues, compared with less 
than 15% five years ago. But these 
big firms now compete with a manic 
rivalry that resembles that of com- 
puter or soft-drink companies. 

That explains why many of this 
season’s toys look like souped-up 
versions of previous hits. Convert- 
ible robots, the surprise success of 
1984, are back in droves. Tonka’s 
GoBots, which reached sales of 
nearly $100 million last year, and 
Hasbro’s Transformers, which 
brought in $114 million, have been 
challenged this year by two riveted 











Lots-a-Lots-a-Leggggggs: $15 











rivals, Voltron and MASK. Produced by 
Cincinnati’s Kenner Products, MASK is 
a line of seven ordinary-looking vehicles 
that bristle with hidden weapons. Rhino 
Rig, the flagship, converts from a com- 
mon truck into a 
fearsome fighting 
machine. 


Yb 
Teddy 





$60 to $80 


Most major companies have stamped- 
ed to produce a line of so-called male ac- 
tion figures like Mattel’s Masters of the 
Universe. Since 1982, when the line was 
introduced, California-based Mattel has 
sold some 125 million creatures, or an av- 
erage of eleven of them to each boy in the 
U.S. between the ages of five and ten. 
Children collect the 
6-in. plastic figures 
($5 to $7), whose 
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Pound Puppy in one of 80 patterns: $20 


personalities reflect a blend of medieval 
and outer-space themes, in order to enact 
imaginary battles between good and evil. 
The virtuous leader is He-Man, who 
fights a never-ending crusade against 
wicked Skeletor. So far, Mattel has pro- 
duced 34 other characters, six companion 
creatures, nine vehicles and three hide- 
outs. This season’s oddest new villain: 
Stinkor, a skunk-striped meanie who 
actually smells bad. 
His counterpart: 
Moss Man, who ex- 
udes a pine scent. 

Aside from the 
malodorous one, He-Man 
may encounter his tough- 
est rivals in the toy stores, 
where this year he will 
face the red-hot Thunder- 
cats, from New York City- 
based LJN Toys, and Sec- 
taurs, a strain of insect-like 
warriors made by Coleco. 
To give He-Man some 
help, Mattel has intro- 
duced his shapely sister, 
She-Ra, which the compa- 
ny hopes will get girls in- 
terested in action figures. 

Not all the hot toys are 
warriors. The success of 
Kenner’s cuddly Care 
Bears has prompted a toy- 
making rush to stuffed ani- 
mals. The friskiest new critters in sales 
are Pound Puppies, a breed of soft, sad- 
eyed and bewrinkled hounds packaged in 
kennel-shaped carrying cases. They come 
in 80 different patterns of brown, tan, 
gray and white, and are meant to be 
“adopted,” like Cabbage Patch Kids. The 
youngster who gets one can send to the 
manufacturer, Tonka, for a dog tag and 
ownership papers. Minnesota-based Ton- 
ka, which is diversifying from its tradi- 
tional line of sturdy toy trucks, expects to 
sell some $50 million worth of Pound Pup- 
pies in the first season. 

While the big companies are busy 
scrapping over conventional toys, this 
year’s biggest breakthrough, the talking 
bear, has come from small entrepreneur- 
ial firms. Filled with stuffing and wiring, 
these toys can speak, after a fashion, with 
their owners. The most popular is Teddy 
Ruxpin ($60 to $80), a 20-in. bear whose 



















Lion-O, a Thundercat: $5 








eyes and mouth move when it 
speaks from a recorded cassette. 
Ruxpin’s voice comes from a tape 
player in its back. The manufactur- 
er, Silicon Valley's Worlds of Won- 
der, will ship as many as 750,000 by 
Christmas but still cannot meet de- 
mand. Says Stewart Brown, manag- 
er of an FA.O. Schwarz shop 
in Atlanta: “People keep re- 
questing it, maybe 20 times a 
day, but I haven't been able to 
get any more since I sold the 
first 50.” 

Another chatterbox, A.G. Bear 
($35), made by California’s Axlon, 
contains a microprocessor that mon- 
itors the voice of the child with 
whom it is speaking. The bear replies with 
vaguely similar murmurings, though it 
does not move its mouth. A.G. Bear is the 
latest creation from Inventor Nolan 
Bushnell, who devised the first video 
game, Pong, and then went on to found 
Atari. He now plans a whole line of 
electronic pets. 

Yet the real sophistication in the toy 
business is often found in the marketing 
rather than the design. While com- 
panies have long promoted toys with 
blizzards of Saturday-morning TV 
commercials, they have 
now taken over much of 
the programming as well. 
Manufacturers typically 
turn their toys into car- 
toon-show characters, and 
one hypes the other. Virtu- 
ally all of the current top 
toys have regular programs 
or specials. This stands tra- 
dition on its head. In the 
past, cartoon characters 
like Mickey Mouse or Bull- 
winkle often inspired toy 
products, but not the other 
way around. Everything 
changed in 1980, when the 
American Greetings card 
company of Cleveland and 
Kenner Products of Cin- 
cinnati teamed up to in- 
vent a character 
who was the star ofa line of toys 
and two TV specials. The strat- 
egy succeeded handsomely. 
Strawberry Shortcake products 
have rung up total sales of $1 billion. 

Cartoons work effectively for 
the companies because they hook 
children on a character or a mythol- 
ogy rather than just one toy. Thus 
the G.I. Joe cartoon program helps 
sell dozens of licensed products, 
ranging from pajamas to G.I. Joe 
Cereal. Explains Brian Sutton- 
Smith, author of Toys as Culture, a 
book to be published next month: 
“Children’s minds live more in a sto- 
ry world than in a toy-category 
world.” Concurs Bernard Loomis, 
president of GLAD, a toy design 
and licensing firm: “Manufacturers 
create a fantasy world, and this has 
led to a very sophisticated relation- 
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MASK’s Rhino Rig with hidden weapons: $21 


ship between them and the child. We are 
now in the business of multiple sales to the 
same children in the same fantasy.” 

The toy programs spark bitter debate, 
though, because some parents oppose 
such promotions. Peggy Charren, founder 
of Action for Children’s Television, 
claims that 46 toy-based shows 
have flooded the 
airwaves since 
1983. Says Don- 


The 18-inch Voltron Super Robot: $60 


na Lambert of Charlottesville, Va., moth- 
er of Matthew, 5, and Kate, 4: “It’s diffi- 
cult for me to tell them not to watch the 
shows because I don’t necessarily object to 
the content, but the kids aren't aware of 
the advertising.” Even so, toy sellers point 
out that parents or grandparents ulti- 
mately control the purchases. Agrees At- 
lanta Attorney Stephen 
Kane, father of three: 
“When it comes down 
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to it, we're going to get them what we 
think they should have anyway—clothes 
and one or two things they really want.” 

While marketing is the most obvious 
battleground, perhaps the most trea- 
sured commodity in the toy business is 
ideas. Creative staffs feel heavy pressure 
to dream up the next toy that will break 
Santa’s back. Says Gerald Cleary, vice 
president of sales for Tonka: “It’s night- 
marish. You have to plan and plan, see 
lots of inventors and review lots of con- 
cepts.” Some of the best ideas spring 
from the general public, rather than the 
toymakers’ market-research labs. Huggy 
Bean, a big-selling black doll, was creat- 
ed by a black mother and father in New 
York City who saw the need for a 
make-believe character with whom 
black children could identify. 

Since radically fresh ideas surface so 
rarely, companies try to get all the mile- 
age they can out of them. Coleco, which 


| will have sold some 40 million Cabbage 





Patch Kids by the end of this year, has 
devised all sorts of ways to keep them 
alive. One trick is to sell them as 
twins ($80 to $85 a pair). Another is 
to dress them as world travelers, com- 


plete with international wardrobes and | 


passports. 

The smartest shop in the business 
right now is Rhode Island-based Hasbro, 
which this year expects to reach sales of 
$1.2 billion and surpass Mattel as the 
largest U.S. toymaker. Hasbro, which is 
now operated by its third generation of 
Hassenfeld brothers, has profited from a 
somewhat contrary attitude. The compa- 
ny avoided getting into video games in 
1979, which at the time prompted wags to 
call it “Has-been.” Instead, the company 


| plunged deeper into conventional toys, 





which eventually produced such smash 
hits as Transformers and My Little Pony, 
a line of plastic, pastel-colored toys. 


fter picking up the conservative 

political winds, the company in 

1982 brought back G.I. Joe, which 
had been discontinued four years earlier. 
The new Joe, downsized from 11% in. to 
3% in., rang up revenues of $132 million 
last year. While still a conventional toy, 
the fighting man has a battalion of col- 
leagues and a battery of weapons. The 
biggest accessory is his aircraft carrier, a 
7¥%-ft.-long behemoth that carries 100 
Joes and sells for $120. 

Parents who are shocked by their 
children’s Pentagon-size procurement 
plans should take heart. Many simple, in- 
expensive toys have persevered over the 
years. Etch-A-Sketch costs only $9, com- 
pared with $3 when it was born 25 years 
ago. Slinky ($1.59), the coiled spring that 
walks down stairs, sells at the rate of 3 
million annually after 40 years on the 
market. The tough question is whether 
Stinkor will still be around years from 
now. —By Stephen Koepp. Reported by Jeanne 
McDowell and Arturo Yafiez/New York, with 
other bureaus 





An Unexpected Fall from Grace 








NASA’s chiefis indicted in a General Dynamics case 


t was sobering news even for Washing- 
ton cynics. NASA Officials were one 
Government group considered to be im- 
pervious to scandal. Last week, though, a 
federal grand jury in Los Angeles indicted 
James M. Beggs, NASA’S administrator 


| and a former executive vice president of 








General Dynamics, the third largest U.S. 
defense manufacturer. Although the 
charge had nothing to do with NASA busi- 


ness, it was still a blow to agency morale | 


and prestige. 

Beggs and three General Dynamics 
executives were charged with conspiring 
to defraud the Government by improperly 
billing some $7.5 million while producing 





James Beggs shows off model space station 





An engineer given to quoting Shakespeare. 


the DIVAD, a prototype for a gun designed 
to protect troops from air attack. The 
weapon later became known as the Ser- 
geant York when a contract to make it 
was awarded to Ford Aerospace in 1981. 
The Sergeant York turned into a misbe- 
gotten project that was finally scrapped 
four months ago, after $1.8 billion had 
been spent on development. 

General Dynamics and Beggs, 59, 
who almost immediately took a leave of 
absence from NASA, quickly denied the 
charges. Said Beggs: “I have not been in- 
volved in any criminal wrongdoing .. . I 
do not intend to leave, and this is not the 
first step to a resignation.’ Echoed Gener- 
al Dynamics: “The issue is a highly so- 
phisticated regulatory and accounting 
matter, which should be resolved in a civil 
forum, not in a criminal case.” 

The Government last week fired a 
second salvo at General Dynamics (1984 
sales: $7.8 billion), the maker of the Tri- 
dent nuclear submarine and the F-16 
fighter aircraft. The Navy announced 
that as a result of the conspiracy charges, 
the company will be temporarily suspend- 








ed from obtaining new federal defense 
contracts, which generate more than 75% 
of General Dynamics’ total revenues. 

The edict was softened by one signifi- 
cant exception. The Navy indefinitely ex- 
tended a deadline for bids on four new at- 
tack submarines. This leaves open the 
possibility that General Dynamics will 
eventually be permitted to compete for 
this contract despite its current suspen- 
sion. According to the Defense Depart- 
ment, the reprieve is an effort to preserve 
competition among contractors. Only one 
other firm, the Newport News Shipbuild- 
ing & Drydock Co., is capable of making 
the attack submarine. Said Navy Secre- 
tary John Lehman: “This is not an action 
to protect General Dynamics. This is an 
action to protect the public interest.” 

The seven-count, 33-page indictment 
states that between January 1978 and Au- 
gust 1981, while General Dynamics was 
working on a $41 million program to 
build the prototype, it made false state- 











ments to the Government and was guilty | 


of fraud. The company is accused of hav- | 


ing illegally charged its expenses to other | 


Government accounts. Funds were alleg- 


edly used in part to develop computer | 


software and purchase up to $500,000 
worth of ammunition. Along with Beggs, 
who was then a company director, the in- 
dictment names lower-level officials: 
Ralph Hawes, division general manager, 
David McPherson, program director, and 
James Hansen, assistant director. 

This is far from the first time the com- 
pany has been forced to defend itself pub- 
licly. General Dynamics had previously 
been accused of corruption and of over- 
charging millions of dollars on Govern- 
ment deals, It was only last August that 
the Navy lifted a three-month ban on 
awarding defense contracts to two Gener- 
al Dynamics divisions, imposed after alle- 
gations that the company made improper 
charges. 

ALNASA, the No. 2 man, William Gra- 





ham, who had been working at the agency | 


for only nine days, became acting chief. He 
will share responsibilities with Philip Cul- 
bertson, a 20-year agency veteran named 
last week to the new post of general manag- 
er. Observers say Beggs has donea good job 
since he took over NASA in 1981. An engi- 
neer by training, given to quoting Shake- 
speare as well as arcane feasibility studies, 
he is credited with getting the space-shut- 
tle program flying after years of delays. 
Said one congressional aide: “He was con- 
sidered a pro.” Beggs also enjoyed strong 
staff loyalty. Insisted one of his associates: 
“He was a loner, but, by God, he’s an hon- 
est guy.” Beggs will havea chance to affirm 
that faith in court. —By Barbara Rudolph. Re- 
ported by Jay Branegan/Washington and Barbara 
Dolan/Chicago 
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Free ATsT Long Distance when you buy an AlsT phone. 


It’s easy! Just buy an AT&T phone, 
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Higher Ground 
A dashing Dow flirts with 1500 


n the New York Stock Exchange, 
large round numbers are often psy- 
chological barriers. When the Dow Jones 
industrial average approaches such mile- 
stones as 1000 or 1200, it often hesitates, 





| Thursday the Dow Jones industrial aver- 
age stood at 1484.40, having shot up 150 
points in two months. Amid frenzied trad- 
ing, the Dow quickly jumped another 16 
points. Twice during the morning the av- 
erage temporarily pierced the 1500 mark, 
but it did not remain there long. Soon in- 
vestors moved in to sell stocks and cash in 
their profits. The index ended the day 
down 1.49. On Friday the Dow fell anoth- 
er 5.73 points to close the week at 1477.18. 

A visitor to Wall Street might be puz- 
zled by some worried faces. During the 
past few weeks the Dow Jones index has 
repeatedly hit new highs. Nonetheless, 
many investors are uneasy. The euphoria 
of past rallies is missing, and few 
champagne corks are popping. 
While the Dow index goes ever 
higher, financiers are wor- 
ried because no one under- 
stands exactly why it is 
moving up so fast. 

The economic signs 
these days are mixed. 
Interest rates on five- 
year Treasury bonds 
have fallen from 9.62% to 9.13% since 
August, and unemployment in November 
was 7%, its lowest level since President 
Reagan took office. But growth is not 
strong, and there are few signs of a com- 
ing pickup. The gross national product in 
the third quarter grew at an annual rate of 
4.3%, but fourth-quarter expansion is ex- 
pected to be slower. Some Wall Street 
sages, though, do not worry about trying 
to figure it out. Says Barton Biggs, manag- 
ing director at Morgan Stanley: “The best 
kind of market is one like this, when no 
one understands it.” 

When the autumn rally started in Sep- 
tember, it was a blue-chip affair. The ris- 
ing stocks included mainly companies 
like IBM and General Foods. Now it is a 
much broader rally. Says Leon Cooper- 
man, a partner of Goldman, Sachs: “The 
whole market has performed much better 
than expected.” Airline and other trans- 
portation issues began doing well in No- 
vember, and last week high-technology 
stocks, which have been in the dumps for 
nearly two years, also took off. 

Leading the investment charge are 
such large institutions as pension funds, 
insurance companies and banks. Individ- 
ual investors remain skeptical. Says Ralph 
Bloch, an analyst at Moseley, Hallgarten, 
Estabrook & Weeden: “The public are dis- 
believers. They’re waiting for a sure sign.” 
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like a steeplechase horse in front of a high 
hedge. Last week the market rushed up to | 
the 1500 mark. At the opening bell on | 
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The optimism on Wall 
Street in recent weeks is shared 
by traders abroad. Since Janu- 
ary the London Stock Exchange has risen 
a record 53.1%, and West Germany's 
market 99.6%. In Milan, the main Italian 
market is up 114.1% for the year, while 
France's has experienced a 52.8% rise. 
Morgan Stanley's. Biggs says that this 
“world stock-market surge” shows that 
investors anticipate a “synchronized 
worldwide expansion.” During the past 
few years the U.S. economy has been 
strong, while Europe limped along with 
low growth. Now Europe is moving for- 
ward quickly, even though the American 
expansion has slowed. 

Effusive optimism, though, flies in 
the face of two troubling statistics. The 
$200 billion U.S. budget deficit could 
drive interest rates back up and stifle 
growth. And the $150 billion trade defi- 
cit continues to drain money out of the 
American economy. Finally, today’s 
stock boom is built in part on debt ac- 
cumulated to pay for the recent spate of 
megadollar takeovers and leveraged 
buyouts. 

On Wall Street these days, though, 
naysayers are more and more in the mi- 
nority. Even if stock watchers do not un- 
derstand why the market is moving so 
fast, they like this running of the 
bulls. —By Gordon M. Henry. Reported by 
Tom McCarroll and Frederick Ungeheuer/ 
New York 
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Toyota’s Choice 


Kentucky snares a car plant 





& mall, quiet American towns have be- 
come popular havens for Japanese 
manufacturers. This week Toyota Motor 
is expected to join the crowd of companies 
building plants in small towns. Toyota 
will announce plans to spend more than 
$500 million to construct a plant in 
Georgetown, Ky., a bucolic community 
twelve miles north of Lexington in the 
gently rolling hills of Scott County. When 
it opens in 1988, the factory will produce 
200,000 midsize cars annually and employ 
between 2,000 and 3,000 workers. 

Toyota, Japan’s leading auto produc- 
er, is the fourth Japanese carmaker to be- 
gin building some of its autos in the U.S. 





| Honda paved the way in November 1982, 


when it opened a plant in Marysville, 
Ohio. Nissan started manufacturing cars 
in Smyrna, Tenn., this year, and Mazda is 
scheduled to open a plant in Flat Rock, 
Mich., in 1987. By 1989 Japanese compa- 
nies are expected to be producing some | 
million cars a year in the U.S. The four 
American carmakers will turn out 7.9 
million autos this year. 

In Georgetown (pop. 11,000), a center 
of Burley tobacco farming and Thorough- 
bred horse breeding, Toyota has found a 
site close to auto-parts suppliers, a crucial 
consideration for Japanese firms striving 
to keep a low level of inventories. In addi- 
tion, the town’s central U\S. location will 
allow Toyota to keep down delivery costs. 
Finally, the area offers inexpensive and 
plentiful electricity and easy access to two 
interstate highways. 

Among the contenders who failed to 
snare the Toyota plant were towns in 
Tennessee, Michigan, Kansas, Missouri 
and Indiana. Doug Ross, director of 
Michigan’s commerce department and 
the quarterback of his state’s losing bid for 
the Toyota facility, believes that Japan’s 
Ministry of International Trade and In- 
dustry has been pressuring Japanese auto- 
makers to disperse their presence 
throughout the U.S. This would have 
strengthened the case for Kentucky, until 
now a state without any Japanese car 
plant 

Predictably, the citizens of George- 
town are of two minds about Toyota’s 
move. Where some residents see prob- 
lems, others see possibilities. Craig 
Zeysing, 72, and his wife Helen, 60, who 
own three farms in the area, acknowledge 
the benefits of new jobs but fear that a 
large auto plant will change the nature of | 
their little town. On the other hand, the 
Zeysing’s son Herbert, 27, who looks after | 
65 head of cattle on one of the family’s 
farms, smells opportunity. He has advised 
his parents to “listen before they say no” 
to speculators who express interest in | 
buying their property. Meanwhile, Her- | 
bert is confidently launching a new busi- | 
ness: a used-car lot. 
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| Far up someones tree 


this Christmas. 


To send a gift of Chivas Regal, dial 1-800-243-3787. Void where prohibited. 
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Bncry Message from Congress 


_ Perhaps the only thing that grew faster than the $150 billion 
fade deficit this fall was protectionist sentiment on Capitol Hill. 
ast week the House of Representatives vented its anger and ap- 
proved a Senate-passed bill that would reduce imports of textiles 
from Korea, Hong Kong and Taiwan by up to 30%. Imports of 
hoes would also be allowed only 60% of the U.S. market, and 
¢ President would be directed to negotiate voluntary restraints 
with foreign copper producers. The bill, however, is expected to 
be vetoed this week by President Reagan. While the bill passed 
aSily, neither house of Congress mustered the two-thirds major- 
ty needed to override a veto. 
4 Textile lobbyists from Southern states initially had broad 
backing. But support waned this fall, when the Administration 
took a tough stance on free trade and also succeeded in driving 
dc wn the dollar with the help of other industrial powers. House 
opponents of the bill argued that the legislation would invite re- 
ali ation from countries that import U.S. goods. Nonetheless, the 
bill's backers feel that Congress, by passing the legislation, has 
Sent a powerful message to foreign nations that they must trade 
fairly or face U.S. sanctions. 


INDICATORS 
Life in the Fast Lane 

















When the high-tech industry in Sili- 
con Valley slows down, everybody, from 
realtors in Cupertino to restaurant own- 
ers along Stevens Creek Boulevard in 
San Jose, gets a bad case of the blues. 
But one of the best barometers of the 
health of California’s computer manu- 
facturers is Doug Young. He manages 
the Porsche dealership in Sunnyvale, in 
the heart of Silicon Valley. Sales at his 
showroom, where the most expensive 
models go for $50,000, are so sensitive to 

fh the region’s economic trends that a few 
eh good news will generate a mini Porsche rally. On the oth- 












nd, downtime in the local semiconductor and computer in- 
tstries leaves Young’s salesmen spit-shining fenders. 

_ Right now, times are bad. Sales are slow, and the hardest hit 

1 is the top-of-the-line 928. Young is doing the once un- 

nkable: cutting prices. Yet he knows that many of his would- 

customers harbor hopes of becoming the latest in a string of 

entrepreneurs who have made millions by inventing a better mi- 

hip. Nobody wants to believe that the fabled region’s hey- 

Ys are gone forever. Says Young: “If the headlines are good for 

or four days running and people are feeling optimistic, 
business picks right up. It’s good for at least a few cars.” 


OFFICE HOURS 


This Meeting Will Come to Order 


__ The secretary's reply is all too familiar: “I’m sorry, he’s in a 
meeting.” No wonder. A survey commissioned by Corporate 
feadhunter Robert Half shows that the average executive 
spends 164 hours a week, or 21 of his 40-hour workweeks a year, 
in meetings. Thus an executive with a salary of $45,000 earns 
8,559 a year just for sitting in meetings. Moreover, nearly one- 
hird of those gatherings, or six weeks’ worth of each executive's 
; ; king year, are considered unnecessary by the people attend- 
ing them. 

The survey, conducted by Cincinnati-based Burke Market- 





) Business Notes 





ing Research, showed that the biggest time wasters are regularly 
held affairs. Says Half: “A lot of companies schedule a meeting 
every Wednesday at 8:30, for instance. They may not need one 
every week, or they may need one every day. But it doesn’t make 
sense to hold regular meetings with no agenda.” Alas, little hope 
is in sight. Laments Half: “America leads the world not in steel 
or textiles but in meetings. The problem is, how do you export 
meetings?” There will be a meeting next Thursday at 8:30 a.m. 
to discuss that subject. 


DEALS 


A Grand Finale for Flick 


Friedrich Karl Flick is the reclu- 
sive West German owner of a $4 bil- 
lion industrial empire, a steel, chemi- 
cal and paper manufacturer that has 
been controlled by his family for 77 
years. His father Friedrich Flick was 
convicted at Nuremberg of war crimes 
and served five years in jail before his 
death in 1972, Last week Flick, 58, an- 
nounced that he will sell his company 
to Deutsche Bank. “The decision has 
been difficult for me,” he said. The sale 
price was estimated to be about $2 bil- 
lion, which makes it the largest take- 
over in West German history. Deutsche Bank immediately an- 
nounced that it will offer shares of the company to the public 
next year. 

The sale follows a major scandal in which the Flick group 
was alleged to have made millions of dollars’ worth of secret po- 
litical contributions. Former Economics Ministers Otto Lambs- 
dorff and Hans Friderichs are currently facing charges about fa- 
vorable tax credits made available to Flick. These were allegedly 
given in exchange for Flick’s donations to political parties. A se- 
nior company manager, Eberhard von Brauchitsch, has also 
been implicated in the affair. 





Stock Offering in A Major 


The London stock market is starting to look a lot like Wall 
Street. Suddenly large takeovers are in flower. In New York it 
might seem almost child’s play, but in Britain a billion-dollar 
merger or acquisition remains a remarkable event. Last week 
several behemoth-size deals were in the offing. Argyll, a super- 
market chain, offered $2.8 billion to acquire Distillers, maker of 
Johnnie Walker Scotch and Gordon’s gin, and Britain's General 
Electric bid $1.8 billion for Plessey, an electronics firm. 

Along with the takeover tussles come some new stock offer- 
ings. The most unusual is the creation of Composer Andrew 
Lloyd Webber, 37, the author of hit musicals, including Cars and 
Evita. Last week it was announced 
that early next year investment 
bankers at Schroder Wagg will of- 
fer to the public shares in Lloyd 
Webber’s company, called Really 
Useful. Last year the firm had pre- 
tax profits of $3.1 million, and it 
owns the rights to everything Lloyd 
Webber has written since 1978. 
Stockholders will get a share of roy- 
alties each time an elevator plays a 
Muzak-treated tune from Cats. 
Profits from Jesus Christ Superstar, 
though, will not be included. 
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Will his shares make music? 
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AS ADVANCED AS 
THE MAZDA B2000 IS 
WE JUST FOUND 
ROOM FOR 
IMPROVEMENT, 


MAZDA B2000 LX. 
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Aclose-ratio Swing-out rear quarter The widest track in its it's hard to believe you get refinements like Full cut-pile carpetir 


| 5-speed overdrive windows are a Mazda class gives Cab Plus these on a truck: Acushioned wheel. Variable- is another Cab Plus 
| and sporty shifter standard feature increased stability, a ratio steering. Wipers with an intermittent standard feature yo 
are standard Toyota doesn't offer. smooth ride and action. Temperature gauge. Trip odometer won't find on Toyot 
exceptional handling Dash light dimmer. Coin box. And more lowest-priced ex- 


} tended cab truck 
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Please send me a free, full-color 
Mazda B2000 truck catalog 


Return this coupon to: Mazda Truck Catalog 
Offer, Box 5960, T-|, Orange, CA 92668 





I Long-wearing venti- Ahandy remote release Cab Plus is also one of the roomiest trucks in its class. For a free, 26-page Mazda truck 
lated front disc brakes for the locking fuel door With optional rear jump seats, only Cab Plus allows catalog, complete the coupon 
provide smooth, fade- is located on the floor two adults to sit facing forward instead of sideways above or call this toll-free number 
resistant stops next to the driver, What's more, reclining bucket seats, aconsole and 800-521-1055 


tinted glass are all standard 


INTRODUCING 
MAZDA CAB PLUS: 
THE LOWESEPRICED 
— EXTENDED CAB TRUCK 
IN AMERICA. 


. 0895" 








*Manufacturer'ts 


Arvasibabelity 





¢ may change without 
sumer evaluations andior available Competitrs 
























Standard features include: 5-speed overdrive transmission. hooks. Quick-release tailgate handle. One-touch tilt-forward 
teel-belted radial tires. Power-assisted ventilated front disc _ seatbacks. Full brushed-nap carpeting. Tinted glass. Locking 
brakes. Welded, double-wall cargo bed with 4 inside tie-down — fuel door And more. (82000 Cab Plus shown inside.) 





MAZDA B2000 SES. : 
0395 


Standard features include: Raised white-letter steel-belted | odometer. Temperature gauge. Side window demisters 
2d wipers/washer with intermittent action. Remote 
c 


for locking fuel door. (SE-5 Cab Plus also available.) 


radials, White spoker wheels. Rear step bumper. Sporty 25 








SE5 stripes. Dual sport mirrors. Full cut-pile carpeting. Trip release 


MAZDA B2000 LX 
CAB PLUS. °8545° 
(inc pactae ae Tone Point) 








Standard features include: Chrome spoker wheels. Chrome cassette deck with 4 speakers. Tilt wheel. Cruise control 
rear step bumper. Dua k-finish door mirrors. Slide-open Tachometer. Digital quartz clock. Special sound insulation 
rear window > mouldings. Hak headlamp 


Reclining bucket seats. Twin jump seats. ETR AIM/FM sterec cab shown on cover.) am 








It’s been eight lonely years 
since Mary Richards was fired 
from Minneapolis TV station 
WJM. Starting this week, fans 
will once again have the plea- 
sure of Mary Tyler Moore’s com- 
pany in Mary, a new CBS series 
This time Mary’s Mary is a 
touch more contrary—‘ten 


years older and a little bit wis 
er,” says Moore, 47. In the script 
Mary Brenner works for a pa- 





Moore: the Post not calling 


per called the Chicago Post. But 
as it happens, Chicago Vice 
Mayor Richard Mell publishes 
monthly community 
newspaper called—whoops! 

the Chicago Post. Faced with 
legal problems, the 
technical wizards last 
week were reported busy exor- 
cising all audio and visual refer- 
ences to the Post before the first 
show aired. Beady-eyed viewers 


a real 


serious 
show's 












Dinner at No. 10: Callaghan, Home 


should enjoy looking closely to 
see if every mention is caught 


It is not as imposing as the 
Kremlin or as grandly situated 
as the White House. But the 
sturdy brick house at No. 10 
Downing Street has been the 
official home to British Prime 
Ministers since 1735. On the 
occasion of No. 10’s 250th an- 
niversary, the present occu- 
pant, Margaret Thatcher, 60, 
was hostess to her Queen, 
whom she welcomed with a 
deep curtsy, and to her five liv- 
ing predecessors: Lord Stock- 
ton, formerly Harold Macmil- 
lan, 91; Lord Home, né Alec 
Douglas-Home, 82; Lord Wil- 
son, once just Harold, 69; Ed- 


A King Charles in the White House: Reagans with new First Dog 
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, Thatcher, Stockton, the Queen, Wilson and Heath 


ward Heath, 69; and James Calla- 
ghan, 73. After dinner, Queen 
Elizabeth, 59, joked that it was 
only the third time in 34 years 
she had been invited to No. 10 
Said Her Majesty: “I was be- 
ginning to wonder what I'd 
done wrong.” 


Hard on the heels of last 
month’s visit by the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, Nancy and 
Ronald Reagan are now enter- 
taining a King Charles at the 
White House. A King Charles 
spaniel, that is. Rex, as he is 
regally named, should reign 
longer as First Dog than did 
his recently deposed predeces- 
sor, Lucky, whose 65 Ibs. and 
high spirits got him exiled to 
the Reagan ranch in Califor 
nia after only a year at the 
White House. Fully grown at 
16 lbs., Rex promises to be 
more compatible with the di- 
minutive First Lady. Further- 
more, he has impeccable con- 
servative papers. His sister is 
the pet of William F. Buckley Jr. 
The First Lady fell in love with 
the Buckleys’ dog last fall, and 
when the Reagans came to 
New York City last week to 
celebrate the 30th anniversary 
of Buckley’s National Review 
the President had arranged to 
pick up Rex as a surprise 
Christmas present. The house- 
broken pooch, says a White 
House spokesman, “has been 
promised total access to the 
Oval Office.” something for 
which many aides would glad- 
ly lead a dog’s life 





When 


Abie Nathan heard 
that two masked gunmen had 
stolen $7,000 from St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral in New York City, 


the visiting Israeli pacifist 
and philanthropist immediate- 
ly offered to replace the mon- 
ey. After news of his gift broke, 
Nathan discovered that a good 
deed, even in New York, does 


on 


tre 





Nathan: Manhattan samaritan 


not go unrewarded. “The man- 
ager of my hotel dragged me 
out of my room and told me I 
was going to have their best 
suite.” he recounts. Later a 
cabbie told him that the ride 
was free. “Imagine! ex- 
claimed Nathan. “A New 
York cabdriver.” 

By Ellie McGrath 
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‘The personal computer 
that raised high performance 
to new heights. 


If you work with high volumes of information, 
you need answers fast. 


You need a personal computer that’s up 
to the task. 

Which is why IBM created the Personal 
Computer AT® system. It's changed a lot of 
ideas about business computing. 

The idea of “fast” has become much 
faster. The idea of “data capacity” has 
become far greater. 

There are new definitions of “power” in a 
stand-alone PC. While phrases like “sharing 
files” and “multi-user systems” are being 
heard more often. 

And surprisingly. words like “affordable” 
and “state-of-the-art” are being used together: 

Clearly, the Personal Computer AT is 
different from anything that came before. 
And what sets it apart can be neatly summed 
up in two words. 

Advanced Technology. 

If you've ever used a personal computer 
before, you'll notice the advances right away. 

To begin with, the Personal Computer AT 
is extraordinarily fast. That's something 
you'll appreciate every time you recalculate a 
spreadsheet. Or search through a data base. 

It can store mountains of information — 
literally thousands of pages’ worth — with a 
single “hard file” (fixed disk). And now you 
can customize your system to store up to 


30,000 pages with the addition of a second 
hard file. 

The Personal Computer AT runs many of 
the thousands of programs written for the 
IBM PC family. Like IBM’s TopView, the 
program that lets you run and “window” 
several other programs at once. 

Perhaps best of all, it works well with both 
the IBM PC and PC/XT. Which is welcome 
news if you've already made an investment in 
computers. 

You can connect a Personal Computer AT 
to the IBM PC Network, to share files, 
printers and other peripherals with other 
IBM PCs. 

You can also use a Personal Computer AT 
as the centerpiece of a three-user system. 
with your existing IBM PCs as workstations. 

Most important, only the Personal 
Computer AT offers these capabilities and 
IBM's commitment to quality. service and 
support. (A combination that can’t be 
cloned.) 

If you'd like to learn more about the IBM 
Personal Computer AT, see your Authorized 
IBM PC Dealer, IBM Product Center or IBM 
marketing representative. For a store near 
you, call 1-800-447-4700 (in Alaska, call 
1-800-447-0890). 


‘The IBM Personal Computer AT; 
for Advanced ‘Technology. 


IBM, Personal Computer AT. PC/XT and TopView are trademarks of International Business Machines Corporation 
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Medicine 





Arming Cancer’s Natural Enemies 





New experimental results open a door to immunological warfare 


or decades the war against cancer has 

been waged with three often brutal 
weapons, the so-called cut, burn and poi- 
son methods of rooting out tumors: sur- 
gery, radiation and chemotherapy. But 
slowly, in laboratories and medical cen- 
ters around the world, a fourth approach 
has been evolving. The idea: rallying the 
body’s own immunological forces to de- 
stroy malignant cells. Last week scientists 
at the National Cancer Institute in Be- 
thesda, Md., revealed some of the 
most promising results to date in 
the use of this new category called 
immunotherapy. In an unusual 
“special report,” published in the 
New England Journal of Medicine, 
Dr. Steven Rosenberg and his NCI 
colleagues described a complex 
technique that enables doctors to 
turn some of a patient’s own white 
blood cells into “killer cells” that 
attack tumors. 

The news prompted tabloid 
headlines proclaiming CANCER 
BREAKTHROUGH and led desper- 
ate patients around the country to 
deluge the NCI with requests for 
the new “cure.” Such a reaction is 
clearly premature, warned Rosen- 
berg (who was a spokesman for the 
team that treated President Rea- 
gan’s colon cancer). “I am really 
anxious that this be kept in per- 
spective,” he said. “This is a prom- 
ising first step in a new approach 
to use the body’s own immune sys- 
tem against cancer. It is certainly 
not a cancer cure in 1985.” 

The technique was tested on 
ten different types of cancer in 25 
patients, for whom standard treat- 
ments had failed. Crucial to the ex- 


cancer that often spreads to the internal 
organs. In one melanoma patient who 
previously had widespread tumors, all 
signs of malignancy disappeared. There 
was, however, no response at all in 14 of 
the patients, and the outlook, even for 
those who have improved, remains uncer- 
tain; none has been observed for more 
than a year. 

The NCI report met with a mixture of 
| optimism and caution in the medical 








Rosenberg with melanoma patient undergoing treatment 





treatment calls for four to five weeks of 
hospitalization, a squadron of technicians 
for each patient and specialized lab facili- 
ties, all of which add up to a cost of tens of 
thousands of dollars for a single treat- 
ment. “Most hospitals would find it im- 
possible to perform this procedure,” he 
said. “There are a lot of problems to be 
worked out.” 

IL-2 is just one of a number of lym- 
phokines and related natural substances 
showing promise in the immunological 
treatment of cancer. Interferons, tumor 
necrosis factor, interleukin-1 and a sub- 
stance called colony-stimulating factor all 
play a role in the normal functioning of 
the immune system and may ultimately 
find a place in the treatment of 
cancer. It has been only within the 
past five years that genetic-engi- 
neering technology has made large 
quantities of these substances 
available to researchers. Many 
physicians believe that IL-2, which 
has also been genetically engi- 
neered, will eventually be used to- 
gether with some of these other | 
substances. “It may be that for | 
each type of cancer, you need a dif- 
ferent combination,” suggests Dr. 
Jordan Gutterman, of Houston's 
M.D. Anderson Hospital and Tu- 
mor Institute. IL-2 may also prove 
useful in combination with stan- 
dard chemotherapy or as a follow- 
up to surgery. Stenzel theorized 
that afler such traditional treat- 
ments, IL-2 could “gear up the pa- 
tient’s own cells to scavenge any 
remaining tumor cells.” 

Last week the NCI cancer hot 
lines were besieged with thousands 
of calls from Americans seeking 
information about IL-2 treatment. 
“In many cases, these were people 
who had no other hope,” said Ju- 
dith Stein of the Cancer Informa- 
tion Service. At present, however, 
the Institute can treat only eight 
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periment was a potent natural sub- 
stance called interleukin-2 (IL-2), 
one of a variety of chemical messengers 
called lymphokines that help control the 
activities of the immune system. Studies 
have shown that IL-2 is capable of trans- 
forming certain white blood cells into 
powerful, anticancer killer cells, Using an 
elaborate blood-separating apparatus, 
Rosenberg and his team withdrew white 
cells from each patient and treated them 
with IL-2. After incubating for three or 
four days, the activated cells were injected 
back into the patient, along with more 
IL-2, and the “killers” went to work. 

The results were impressive for sever- 
al types of cancer. In eleven of the 25 pa- 
tients, tumors shrank by 50% or more. 
Among the patients showing this re- 
sponse were three out of three with kidney 
cancer and four out of seven with melano- 
ma, a particularly dangerous form of skin 
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A way to turn white blood cells into killer cells. 


community. “A 50% tumor regression is 
very good,” observed Dr. Kurt Stenzel of 
the Rogosin Institute at New York Hospi- 
tal, who is also working with IL-2. “But 
you still want more,” he said. “You want 
it to go away and never come back.” Doc- 
tors, including Rosenberg, expressed con- 
cern about the treatment’s side effects. 
For most of the patients in the NCI experi- 
ment, the treatment caused serious fluid 
retention, with up to 20 Ibs. of water accu- 
mulating in the lungs, liver, kidneys and 
elsewhere in the body. Asa result, two pa- 
tients had life-threatening breathing 
problems that required emergency 
intervention. 

With further research, Rosenberg 
hopes to find a way around these difficul- 
ties and to make the technique less com- 
plicated and less costly. At present, the 





patients a month and is not accept- 
ing new patients. Plans are under 
way to begin testing the new procedure 
next year at cancer centers around the 
country. Dr. Frank Rauscher, a former 
NCI chief who is now a top official at the 
American Cancer Society, explained that 
the excitement in medical circles is for the 
prospects rather than the accomplish- 
ments of IL-2 and other immunological 
approaches. The results reported last 
week were a promising opening shot on a 
new part of the cancer battlefield. Says 
Rauscher: “We didn’t see such results 
in most of the early chemotherapeutic 
drugs” two decades ago. But cancer ex- 
perts unanimously emphasize that the 
new treatment is nowhere close to being a 
cure. “We have patients; we have respons- 
es,” said Rosenberg. “But we're not yet 
where we want to be.” —By Claudia Wallis. 
Reported by Christine Gorman/New York 
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MAKE ‘EM HAPPY 


With a very special gift this holiday season: a full 
year gift of TIME 
- TIME to someone special on your Christmas 


their face light up! Because TIME is the one 





gift thats always fascinatir 





Always entertaining 





g 
ways different —52 times a year! 

And you'll enjoy giving TIME at our special once-a- 
year holiday rates. You save 22% off the regular 
subscription rate. And over 55% off the newsstand cover 
price! What's more, we'll send yo 
gift card so you can announce each gift person 
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u Our exclusive holiday 








And for every gift you give, we have a special (sur- 


For even faster service call toll-free: 1-800-621-4900. 
(In Illinois 1-800-972-8302). 


prise!) free gift waiting for you. To find out what it is, 
to give TIME for Christmas, 
Christmas subscription card in t 


A gift of TIME. For parents, children, friends, stu 


t na 
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just look for the TIME 
his issue. 


dents, and business associates alike. It will make ‘em smile, 


laugh, learn, 
wonder. And 
you'll smile 
knowing you 
found the per- 


fect way to say 





“Happy Holiday 
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Pleasure by design. 


ULTRA LOW TAR 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 0, a 
Causes Lung Cancer, Heart Disease, 997 tar freé 
Emphysema, And May Complicate Pregnancy. 
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Pope John Paul presiding at prayer service that included non-Catholic observers 


At the Synod, “Variety in Unity” 








Oo ver the past year an intensive debate 
about secularization has raged within 
the ranks of Roman Catholicism. Liberals 
say the church should plunge more deeply 
into social problems; conservatives con- 
tend such involvement has already gone 
too far. Late last week Pope John Paul, 
summing up an extraordinary synod of 
bishops in a modern Vatican meeting 
hall, called for a careful balance of both 
views. The church is the “mystical body of 
Christ,” he said, thus emphasizing its spir- 
itual quality, but it is simultaneously “at 
the service of the world.” 

This moderate approach also ran 
through a “Message to the People of 
God,” a 1,500-word inspirational docu- 
ment that the bishops issued at the close 
of the synod. The statement called the 
church the “mystery of the love of God 
present in the history of men.” It is neces- 
sary to “avoid evil sociological and politi- 
cal interpretations of the nature of the 
church,” said the delegates. At the same 
time, they proclaimed, the church must 
respond to such issues as “lack of respect 
for human life,” “economic disequilibri- 
um,” suppression of civil and religious lib- 
erty, racial bias and the arms race 

Those declarations came from a gath- 
ering where 162 delegates worked in a 
friendly and surprisingly freewheeling at- 
mosphere. There was, said the Pope, “‘va- 
riety in unity.” The bishops, drawn from 
105 nations, candidly discussed such com- 
plex questions as readmitting divorced 
and remarried Catholics to the sacra- 
ments and the need for more ecumenical 
progress, but often without achieving any 
consensus. That may have been the inev- 
itable result of trying, within twelve work- 
ing days, to cope with an impossibly am- 
bitious task: analyzing the consequences 








The bishops’ meeting balances spiritual and secular themes 


of the Second Vatican Council, whose ses- | 
sions stretched over four years } 
Since the end of Vatican II in 1965, 
the Popes have summoned eight synods, 
but previous ones discussed only specific 
themes, such as religious instruction and 
evangelization. Prior to the opening of 
this synod on Nov. 25, there were ill-in- 
formed rumors that the Pope wanted the 
meeting to roll back some of Vatican II's 
reforms. The bishops’ “message’’ was de- 
signed to allay any such fears with a 
staunch endorsement of the council's 


| work 





A nother product of the synod was a 17- 
page, issue-oriented document sum- 
ming up its deliberations and proposals 
Responding to a strong sentiment among 
the bishops, the Pope agreed to release it 
this week. The detailed document calls for 
improved teaching about Vatican II 
throughout the church, further study of 
the place of national bishops’ conferences 
and a deepened commitment to the poor. 
One noteworthy proposal, endorsed by 
the Pope in his closing speech, was for a 
churchwide catechism, or compendium of 
teachings, issued under Vatican auspices 
to clear up confusion about the beliefs of 
Catholicism. 

Boston’s Bernard Cardinal Law, a 
strong advocate of the catechism idea, 
also differed somewhat with the president 
of the US. hierarchy, James Malone of 
Youngstown, Ohio, about the increasingly 
important role played in the church by | 
national bishops’ conferences. Malone 
emphasized their importance to the 
church in collective policymaking, and 
argued that the teaching authority of the 
conferences, on certain issues and in co- 
operation with the Pope, should be recog- 
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nized by Rome. Law, however, warned 
that national conferences should never 
usurp the powers of individual bishops. 

Although strong sentiments were ex- 
pressed for the continued involvement of 
the church in political and social affairs, 
there was deep division over the direction 
that commitment should take, especially 
in Latin America. Bishop José Ivo Lor- 
scheiter of Santa Maria, president of Bra- 
zil’s hierarchy, insisted that the contro- 
versial liberation theology movement 
does not “push toward violence.” Neither, 
he said, does it “assume or justify Marxist 
ideology” or “break with Catholic theo- 
logical tradition.” To him, the movement 
is “indispensable to the church’s activity 
and to the social commitment of Chris- 
tians, even if it carries with it risks.” A 
contrary view came from Colombia's 
Bishop Dario Castrillon Hoyos, secretary- 
general of the Latin American bishops’ 
conference. By embracing hate and vio- 
lence, he warned, “some lines of libera- 
tion theology have generated some very 
sorrowful and very sad fruit.” 

Several personalities made their mark 
during the meeting. Cardinal Law, 54, 
one of the delegates who did not repre- 
sent a national bishops’ conference but 
was appointed by the Pope, gained in 
stature. He could be poised to become the 
leader of the conservative wing of the 
US. hierarchy. Prominent among the 
progressives was Godfried Cardinal Dan- 
neels, 52, of Belgium, a disciple of his pre- 
decessor Leo Jozef Cardinal Suenens, one 
of the great liberals of the Second Vatican 
Council. John Paul's appointment of 
Danneels as the synod official assigned to 
summarize the discussions was one indi- 
cation that the Pope is not quite so con- 
servative as he is sometimes depicted. So 
was the Pope’s bow toward ecumenism 
last week when he led worship with a 
group of non-Catholic observers that he 
had invited. In a significant maneuver 
during the closing hours, the delegates de- 
feated a bid to supplant the current com- 
mittee of bishops, who are to plan the 
next synod. That group includes many 
noted progressives. Topic of that synod: 
the laity’s role 

During the synod, one lay Catholic, a 
US. feminist who was wearing a priest's 
stole, attempted to celebrate a mock Mass 
on an altar in St. Peter’s Basilica; two Vati- 
can guards removed her. Bizarre though the 
incident was, it dramatized a growing issue 
in US. Catholicism: demands of women for 
fuller involvement in the church. The synod 
fathers did allow women, including Mother 
Teresa of Calcutta, to attend, but only 
as nonvoting “auditors.” Bishop Malone 
sought to bring the women’s message to his 
colleagues, but lack of interest among the 
majority of delegates from developing na- 
tions was a reminder of the great variety 
of opinion that now exists within world 
Catholicism. —By Richard N. Ostling. Reported 
by Daniela Simpson and Wilton Wynn/Rome 
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Greeting Halley’s Comet 


All eyes and a flotilla of spacecraft focus on the celestial celebrity 


or more than three decades, as 
| frozen mass hurtled along 

its lonely path, the distant star 
had grown bigger and brighter in the 
blackness of space. Now the icy way- 
farer was picking up speed, and the 
star had become a shining yellow 
sphere, its intense light illuminating 
the planets circling it. Basking in the 


VEGA 1 (U.S.S.R.) 
Launched Dec. 15, 1984. 
It arrived at Venus June 11,1985, 
and will fly through Halley's coma 
on March 6, 1986, about 6,000 
miles from the nucleus, and 
photograph and analyze the 

gases around the nucleus. 





VEGA 2 (U.S.S.R.) 
Launched Dec. 21, 1984. 

It released a balloon and surface 
lander at Venus on June 15, 
1985. The path of this probe 
will be determined by the 
results of Vega 1. Vega 2 will 
encounter Halley's on March 9, 
1986, and analyze the coma. 
















rays of the star, the approaching com- 
et warmed, giving off vapors that 
formed a growing cloud around it. 
And in the brightening light, the 
cloud began to glow. 

For inhabitants of earth, the third 
closest planet to the star, the long- 
awaited spectacle had begun. After a 
75-year sojourn through the solar sys- 


SUISEI (Japan) 


It will fly by Halley’s on 
March 8, 1986, ata 
distance of 90,000 miles 
Flom le Mil-melelvlo me) 


hydrogen gas surrounding 


the comet. 


Launched Aug. 18, 1985. 
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tem, Halley’s (rhymes with valley's) 
comet had again swung into view, but 
just barely. At Kitt Peak National 
Observatory near Tucson one night 
last month, several large telescopes 
tracked the approaching comet, pro- 
jecting images that flickered across 
television monitors. But like countless 
amateur stargazers around the world, 
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SAKIGAKE (Japan) 
Launched Jan. 7, 1985. 
This craft monitors the solar 
wind and will pass within 
several million miles of 
Halley's on March 11, 1986. 
















DUST TAIL 


PIONEER 12 (U.S.) 
Launched May 20, 1978. 
Orbiting Venus since Dec. 
1978, it will observe 
Halley's around the time 
of perihelion, when the 
comet is closest , 

to the sun. \ 


ICE (U.S.) 

Launched Aug. 12, 1978. 

Its original mission was to monitor 
the solar wind. It went within 6,000 
miles of Comet Giacobini-Zinner 

on Sept. 11, 1985, and will pass 
Halley's at a distance of 19 million 
miles in March 1986. 


SPARTAN & ASTRO—1 (U.S.) 
Scheduled to be carried into 
space by the shuttle in January 
and March, respectively. 

The devices will gather 

data with ultraviolet 
instruments. 


GIOTTO (European Space Agency) 
Launched July 2, 1985. 

It will fly by Halley's at a distance 

of about 300 miles on March 13, & 
1986, the closest approach of 

any probe. This trajectory will 

be made possible by use of data 

from Vega 1 and 2. 


SOLAR MAX (U.S.) 

Launched Feb. 14, 1980. 

The satellite will observe Halley's 
comet from earth orbit. 




















the astronomers wanted to see the cosmic 
celebrity with their own eyes. Huddled 
in the chill mountain air outside an obser- 
vatory dome, necks craned, binoculars 
raised, they and a group of visitors 
searched a patch of sky. 


“T’'ve found it!” somebody cried. 
“Where? Where?” a chorus responded. 
One of the astronomers gave directions, as 
though to an out-of-the-way restaurant: 
Begin with the Pleiades, a glittering clus- 
ter of stars known as the Seven Sisters, 
then look south to find two middling 
bright stars, then move half a binocular 
field to the northeast. 

And there it was. The sight, however, 
was decidedly unspectacular. Because it 
was still too far from the sun to sport a vis- 
ible tail, and 58 million 
miles away from earth, the 
comet looked like little 
more than a smudged and 
dusty fingerprint. Or, as 
Hyron Spinrad, a cosmolo- 
gist from the University of 
California, Berkeley, de- 
clared, “It’s a wimp.” Still, 
everyone was delighted. 
For the skywatchers, the 
appearance of Halley's was 
a once-in-a-lifetime event, 
and they viewed it as a sort 
of psychological and even 
spiritual landmark. Said 
Astronomer Susan Wyck- 
off of Arizona State Uni- 
versity in Tempe: “Just to 
see it at all is a thrill.” 


ut for astronomers 

and other scien- 

tists, the thrill goes 

far beyond a squint 
through an eyepiece on 
a shivery night. Although 
experts warn that Halley’s 
latest go-round—or appa- 
rition, as they call it— 
could be the dimmest of 
the 30 visits in recorded 
history, from a scientific standpoint it will 
be nothing short of the Fourth of July. 
Next March, as Halley’s speeds toward 
its closest approach to earth, it will be 
greeted by five diminutive, instrument- 
| crammed space probes, two launched by 
Japan, two by the Soviet Union and one 
| by the eleven nations of the European 
Space Agency (ESA). The close encounters 
were set for March because that is when 
the comet passes through earth’s orbital 
plane, the same level in which the space- 
craft travel. Over several whirligig days, 
the flotilla will scrutinize the comet in ex- 
haustive detail, from the fuzzy gaseous 
cloud that surrounds its icy nucleus to the 
two tails that by then will be streaming for 
millions of miles behind it. 

Like dancers in an intricately choreo- 
graphed ballet, each craft will perform a 
variety of tasks, complementing and aid- 
ing one another every thrust of the way. 
Japan’s two probes, Sakigake (Pioneer) 
and Suisei (Comet), between them will 
| study the solar wind and examine the hy- 








drogen cloud surrounding the comet. The 
Soviet Union's Vega 1 and Vega 2 will an- 
alyze the abundant dust motes and 
charged gases that envelop the comet's 
nucleus. Most remarkable of all, data and 
pictures from the Vega twins will enable 
European scientists to chart Halley's 
course precisely enough to allow their 
probe, Giotto, to come within about 300 
miles of the nucleus, snapping thousands 
of photographs as it swoops by. Says 
Kunio Hirao, a former top official at Ja- 
pan’s Institute of Space and Astronautical 
Science (ISAS), “This kind of space-based 
collaboration by scientists all over the 
world could never have been accom- 
plished before.” 

Although for budgetary reasons it opt- 
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ed in 1981 against launching a Halley's 
probe of its own, NASA nonetheless remains 
smack in the middle of the action. The 
agency plans to dedicate part of two shuttle 
missions, including the flight that will 
boost aloft Teacher Sharon Christa McAu- 
liffe, to comet-related experiments. The 
Solar Max satellite, brought back to life 18 
months ago by a shuttle repair crew and 
now performing its normal duty of moni- 
toring the sun, will examine Halley's off 
and on for about 60 days. Pioneer 12, in or- 
bit around Venus, will watch Halley's 
when it ducks behind the sun. The US. is 
also a major backer of the International 
Halley Watch (IHW), a vast effort to coor- 
dinate the megabytes of comet information 
that will be generated both by the probes 
and at ground-based observatories around 
the world. According to the latest figures, 
some 900 professional astronomers from 47 
countries will participate in the interna- 
tional venture. Says Ray Newburn, direc- 
tor of IHW for the Western Hemisphere: 
“We're going to learn more about comets 








Astronomers Yeomans, left, and Whipple: fascinated by “dirty snowballs” 
Learning more about Halley's in the next few months than in all history. 











in the next few months than we have in 
the whole history of cometary science.” 

There are good reasons for this inten- 
sive scrutiny. To astronomers, a comet is a 
sort of flying museum stocked with pre- 
cious artifacts from the very earliest mo- 
ments of the solar system. They hope that 
by peering into Halley’s cold heart and 
sniffing out the dust and gases that stream 
from its surface, they can discern the con- 
ditions that existed at the birth of the sun 
and the nine planets some 4.5 billion 
years ago. That in turn could reveal how 
common an occurrence the formation of 
planets around other stars may be, hence 
how likely it is that extraterrestrial life ex- 
ists, “Comets are like a cosmic refrigera- 
tor,” says Paul Feldman, an astronomer 
., at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
= sity in Baltimore. “They've 
internally preserved the 
whole history of the solar 
system.” 

Still, the mounting ma- 
nia greeting Halley’s re- 
turn has less to do with sci- 
ence than with the comet's 
reputation as a fiery har- 
binger of doom and its fa- 
miliar role in presaging 
such events as the fall of 
Jerusalem in the Ist centu- 
ry or the Norman Con- 
quest (see box). Indeed, for 
the public as well as scien- 
tists, 1986 may turn out to 
be the Year of the Comet. 
“The arrival of Halley's 
comet is not just an astro- 
nomical event,” insists Jo- 
seph Laufer, editor and 
publisher of a three-year- 
old Halley’s comet news- 
letter. “It’s a cultural event 
that links generations.” 

Its notoriety notwith- 
standing, Halley's is only 
one of a thousand or so 
comets that have been ob- 
served since the first reli- 
able account of these enigmatic travelers, 
recorded by Chinese astrologers in 613 
B.C. The Chinese were also the first to 
chronicle the comet now known as Hal- 
ley’s—in 240 B.C. In the Western world, 
Aristotle tried to explain the nature of 
comets. He had divided the universe into 
two realms: the imperfect and ever chang- 
ing world between the earth and the 
moon; and the flawless, spherical heavens 
beyond. Since comets do not look round 
and perfect, the Greek philosopher rea- 
soned that they must originate some- 
where between earth and moon. Going 
further, says Donald Yeomans, a comet 
expert at the Jet Propulsion Laboratory 
(J.P.L.) in Pasadena, Calif., Aristotle con- 
cluded that comets were “exhalations of 
the sins of man, ignited as they rose into 
the fiery sphere.” 

Aristotle’s hierarchy had already be- 
gun to crumble by 1577, when the great 
Danish astronomer Tycho Brahe, by 
comparing observations of a passing 
comet made at the same time from several 
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Historic Cometary Tales 


kK alley’s comet and the countless others that blaze across 
the night skies have had a profound effect on history. 
They have influenced literature, art, religion and warfare, 
perhaps even evolution and the very beginnings of life. For 
centuries comets were widely regarded as harbingers of di- 
saster, omens of death, pestilence, wars, drought, earth- 
quakes and floods. Modern science has dispelled many of 
these myths, but some persist today. In a bizarre twist, scien- 
tists themselves are beginning to attribute great cataclysms 
of the past to what the ancients called “hairy stars.” 

The Chinese, who recorded the appearances of comets as 
early as 613 B.C., thought that the glowing specters were ce- 
lestial brooms wielded by the gods to sweep the heavens free 
of evil, which then fell to earth, bringing wars, floods, 
droughts and other disasters. 

Comets have borne that stigma ever since. Aristotle 
thought the night visitors were earthly “exhalations” that 
rose into the atmosphere and were ignited in fiery upper re- 
gions, causing drought and high winds on earth. On its pass 
in A.D. 66, Halley’s, in the words of the Jewish historian Fla- 
vius Josephus, “hung like a sword in the sky” and presaged 
the fall of Jerusalem in A.D. 70. Halley’s return in 451 was 
thought to portend the defeat of Attila the Hun’s armies at 
Chalons by Flavius Aétius. 

Comets came to be so closely associated with the deaths 
of great leaders, says Astronomer Donald Yeomans, that 
historians waited expectantly 
for a celestial sign every time a 
monarch died. When the Em- 
peror Charlemagne expired in 
814 and no comet appeared, 
Yeomans says, “historians 
made one up and inserted it 
into history.” 

Halley’s appearance in 
1066, complete with a forked 
tail, was stitched into the 
renowned Bayeux tapestry, 
which depicted the Norman 
Conquest. Behind the comet's 
tail, above six cringing and 
pointing figures (apparently 
Saxons), are the words THEY 
ARE IN AWE OF THE STAR. 
While the Saxons may have at- 
tributed their defeat to the 
comet, William the Conqueror 
probably forever afterward 
considered comets to be good 
omens. In 1301 Halley’s so in- 
spired the Italian artist Giotto 














that in his famed nativity scene he portrayed the star of 
Bethlehem as a comet. The comet heralded the descent of 
Turkish armies on Belgrade in 1456, and in the same year 
was blamed for the birth of two-headed calves. 

Shakespeare’s works reflect the cometary myths of the 
late 16th and early 17th centuries. In Julius Caesar, for ex- 
ample, the Emperor's wife, after seeing a comet, warns the 
noblest of Romans, “When beggars die there are no comets 
seen; the heavens themselves blaze forth the death of 
princes.” But in the same play, as Cassius and Brutus plot 
Caesar’s assassination, Cassius says, “The fault, dear Brutus, 
is not in our stars, but in ourselves.” 

The winds of change, however, were slow to reach Bos- 
ton, where in 1682 the Puritan minister Increase Mather, 
awestruck by the same comet that inspired Edmond Halley, 
asked the members of his congregation if they would contin- 
ue their evil ways “until God sends his arrows from heaven, 
to smite them down into the grave.” 

Indeed, superstition about comets has persisted 
into the 20th century. As Halley’s came into view in 
1910, some residents of Chicago prepared themselves for 
death by cyanogen-gas poisoning when, as it was widely 
predicted, the earth passed through the comet's tail. As 
recently as 1970, Vietnamese peasants quaked at the sight 
of the “Sky Broom,” the unexpectedly vivid passage of 
Bennett’s comet. 

The 20th century has spawned some notions about com- 
ets that seem even more fantastic than the ancient myths. 
British Astronomers Fred Hoyle and Chandra Wickrama- 
singhe have suggested that over hundreds of millions of 
years, primitive biological entities, perhaps even cells, devel- 
oped within some comets. These may have been delivered to 
the earth as the first form of terrestrial life by a comet that 
impacted billions of years ago. Francis Crick, co-discoverer 
of the DNA molecule’s structure, and Organic Chemist Leslie 
Orgel have proposed a less fanciful theory: Comets brought 
with them the chemical precursors of life, in the form of ami- 
no acids and other molecules. 

That comets do occasionally strike the earth seems cer- 
tain. Some scientists think a tiny chunk of a comet, explod- 
ing in the atmosphere above Siberia in 1908, caused a tre- 
mendous blast and fireball in the Tunguska region, felling 
trees in a 200-sq.-mi. area and knocking the nearest resi- 
dents (40 miles away) off their feet. 

During the past few years, evidence has been accumulat- 
ing to support Physicist Luis Alvarez’s theory that a giant 
comet (or asteroid) struck the 
earth 65 million years ago, 
pulverizing a huge area and 
spewing so much debris into 
the atmosphere that the skies 
darkened for months, tempera- 
tures dipped, and much of the 
life on earth—most notably the 
dinosaurs—perished. It was 
the demise of the dinosaurs, 
many evolutionists believe, 
that enabled man’s tiny mam- 
malian ancestors to emerge 
from hiding, occupy the envi- 
ronmental niches left vacant 
by the great beasts and other 
destroyed species, and evolve 
into Homo sapiens. Impacts by 
comets may have been respon- 
sible for mass extinctions of life 
at other times in the past. And 
scientists are certain that it can 
happen again. —By Leon Jaroff. 
Reported by Mary Wormley/Los 
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Giotto's Adoration of the Magi: Halley's as the Bethlehem star Angeles 
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locations, correctly deduced 
that it was traveling in a celes- 
tial region beyond the moon. 
His conclusion not only ad- 


effectively laid to rest Aristot- 
le’s division between imper- 
fect and perfect worlds. In 
1680 Gottfried Kirch, a Ger- 
man calendar publisher, be- 
came one of the first observers 
to discover a comet with the 
aid of a telescope. Later that 
year a 24-year-old English as- 
tronomer on a visit to Paris 
made his first attempt to plot 
the path of a comet and failed 
miserably. Two years later at 
his home outside London, 
peering through a telescope he 
followed the progress of an- 
other comet, the one that 
would come to bear his name 
The tall, ambitious young 
man was Edmond Halley 

In addition to his pre-emi- 
nence as a cometary pioneer, 
Halley was a brilliant math- 
ematician, inventor and engi- 
neer. Some historians believe 
that he had still another 
calling—as a spy who kept 
track of the movements of the 
French navy while he charted 
the tides and coast of the Eng- 
lish Channel for King William 
Ill. Halley kept extraordinary 
company as well. Among his 
most important colleagues was Sir Isaac 
Newton. To encourage the great physicist, 
Halley financed the publication of the rev- 
olutionary Mathematical Principles of Nat- 
ural Philosophy, which presented New- 
ton’s laws of motion and theory of 
universal gravitation, as well as the formu- 
la for calculating the force of gravity 

Applying Newton's ideas, Halley in 
1695 determined that the orbits of 24 previ- 
ously documented comets were cigar- 
shaped ellipses, in contrast to the more cir- 
cular paths of the planets. More important 
still, he realized that certain apparitions 
spaced 75 to 76 years apart were probably 
reappearances of the same object. Making 
an enormous leap of confidence, he pre- 
dicted in 1705 that the comet witnessed in 
1531, 1607 and by himself in 1682 was peri- 
odic, and would reappear in 1758. “If this 
prediction is fulfilled,” he wrote, “there is 
no reason to doubt that other comets will 
return.” Halley died in 1742. Sixteen years 
later a German farmer named Johann 
Georg Palitzsch looked into the sky and be- 
came the first person known to have wit- 
nessed the comet’s return, thus confirming 
the Englishman’s bold prophecy 

The next two centuries of cometary 
science were relatively uneventful. In 
1823 German Astronomer Johann Franz 
Encke, who calculated the orbit of a peri- 
odic comet that bears his name (it reap- 
pears every 3.3 years), insisted that the or- 
bit of “his” comet could not be explained 
solely by gravity. He proposed that 
“ether,” an invisible theoretical substance 
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Arecent photograph of Halley's, circled, near the bright Pleiades cluster 


that at the time was believed to pervade 
space, exerted drag on the nucleus, slow- 
ing it down. After observing flares 
streaming from Comet Halley’s surface in 
1836, another German astronomer, Frie- 
drich Wilhelm Bessel, conceived a more 
plausible concept, the fountain theory 
Bessel proposed that a comet was a loose 


| clump of particles. He suggested the flares 


were fountains of these motes erupting 
from its nucleus and that they acted as 





Predictor of comets: Edmond Halley 





Astronomer, inventor and (maybe) spy. 





> a brake. Bessel’s work was 
© largely ignored at the time, 
© but it turned out to be at least 
3 partially correct 

The next big breakthrough 
came in 1950, when Fred 
Whipple, a Harvard astrono- 
mer, proffered a_ detailed 
model for the anatomy of a 
comet. In a delightfully evoca- 
tive phrase, Whipple declared 
that comets are “dirty snow- 
balls,” dark conglomerates of 
mostly frozen water stippled 
with rocky fragments, dust 
particles and trace elements 
As one of these snowballs 
swoops toward the sun, said 
Whipple, solar radiation be- 
gins to vaporize ice and frozen 
gases on the comet’s sunward | 
surface by a process called sub- 
limation. The gases, carrying 
dust with them, form a light- 
reflecting coma that makes the 
comet visible from earth 

Like the heated gases 
bursting from a jet engine, the 
departing cometary molecules 
exert a force on the icy nucleus, 
giving the comet its indepen- 
dent thrust. But because the ice 
does not vaporize uniformly 
and the nucleus rotates, the jet 
action propels the comet in 
many directions and can either 
accelerate or decelerate it. Ap- 
parently this accounts for the 
nongravitational motions that astronomers 
had previously observed. After 35 years of 
scrutiny, Whipple’s model of comet prop- 
erties is still accepted today. “When I first 
realized about the jet action of comets,” 
says the 79-year-old astronomer, “Boy! 
That was a thrill.” 

If comets are simply hurtling hunks of 
ice, where do they come from, and how do 
they get here? The same year that Whipple 
spun his theory of cosmic snowballs, Dutch 
Astronomer Jan Oort conceived of a kind 
of enormous warehouse for comets, which 
would come to be known as the Oort 
Cloud. Basing his calculations on the shape 
of cometary orbits and the number of new 
comets observed each year, Oort postulat- 
ed that the cloud surrounds the solar sys- 
tem in a vast region 30,000 to 100,000 as- 
tronomical units from the sun (one AU is 
about 93 million miles, the distance be- 
tween earth and sun). 

The Oort Cloud, explains Berkeley’s 
Spinrad, would consist of at least a trillion 
“dull blocks of ice,” ranging from a few 
inches to a few miles in diameter. Out in 
that velvet blackness of space, where tem- 
peratures approach absolute zero, the 
snowballs remain unchanged, well beyond 
the effects of solar radiation, meteorite im- 
pacts, volcanic activity, atmosphere and 
other phenomena that have gradually 
changed the inner members of the solar 
system. Every once in a while, however, a 
passing star gives the cloud a gravitational 
jiggle, releasing hundreds of these frag- 
ments. Most of them are sent outward 
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What every man 
should know about abortion. 


It's easy for men to have an 
opinion about abortion. We can 
always pretend it's not our problem. 

But for many women, abortion 
involves more than an opinion. 
They face a decision about abortion. 
And that's harder and lonelier. They 
have to live with the consequences. 

But that doesn't make abortion 
a “women’s issue" any more than 
birth control is. Because no woman 
ever made herself pregnant. Men 
are responsible too. 

So the public controversy over 
keeping abortion safe and legal 
concerns your freedom as well. 

To marry when and if you want. 

To decide with your partner to have 
children when you want them. If 
you want them. Yet an increasingly 
vocal and violent minority wants 

to outlaw abortion. For all women. 
Regardless of circumstances. Even 
if her life or health is endangered 
by a pregnancy. Even if shes a vic- 


tim of rape or incest. Even if she's 
too young to be a mother. 

But outlawing abortion won't 
stop it. Women have always had 
abortions when they've felt there's 
no other way. Even at the risk of 
being maimed or killed with a 
back-alley abortion. 

Ironically, it's mostly men who 
want to outlaw abortion—men in 
the White House, in Congress, in 
the Courts. Many of them even 
want to ban contraceptives and 
sex education. 

These people must know 
there's a man intimately involved 
in every unwanted pregnancy. Why 
don't they ever mention it? 

Maybe they're hoping to buy 
your silence until it’s too late. And 
they think youre too selfish to care. 
If you'd like to prove them wrong, 
start by returning the coupon, 


The decision is yours. 


This ad was paid for with private contributions. © Copyright 1985 


| I've written my representa- 
tives in Congress to tell them I 
support: government programs 
that reduce the need for abor- 
tion by preventing unwanted 
pregnancy; and keeping safe 
and legal abortion a choice for 
all women. 


C) Here's my tax-deductible 
contribution in support of all 
Planned Parenthood activities 
and programs: () $25 (1) $35 
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Planned Parenthood" 


Federation of America, Inc. 


810 Seventh Avenue 
New York, New York 10019 











A photograph of Halley's in 1910: a flying museum that is stocked with artifacts from the birth of the solar system 


into interstellar space, but some are 
hurled toward the sun as comets. Although 
the Oort Cloud has yet to be seen, most as- 
tronomers agree it exists and is the flotsam 


left over when a nebula, a massive cloud of 


dust and gas, collapsed and formed the so- 
lar system. 

Many other aspects of cometary the- 
ory have since been refined or expanded 
By studying the spectra of light emitted 
from molecules broken down in the gas- 
eous coma, scientists have estimated that a 
comet’s nucleus consists of two-thirds wa- 
ter, one-fifth dust (particles averaging one- 
thousandth the width of a pinhead) and 
the rest a mixture of methane, ammonia, 
carbon dioxide and trace elements. 

When a comet is still as far away as 5 
AU from the sun, about the distance of Ju- 
piter, its most volatile material begins 
forming a coma that reflects light. By the 
time the most powerful telescopes first 
catch a glimpse of a comet, the coma al- 
ready obscures the nucleus beneath. For 
every revolution a typical comet makes 
around the sun, its diameter is estimated 
to shrink about 6 ft. Hence the original size 
of the comet, the length of its orbit and 
how close it gets to the sun will determine 
its life-span. Astronomers estimate that 
Halley's, which has a relatively short peri- 
od, will probably last another 225,000 
years, a mere wink of astronomical time 

Scientists long ago recognized that ev- 
ery comet has not one but two tails, not al- 














ways visually distinct, both extending mil- 
lions of miles by the time the comet has 
moved close to the sun. They now know 
that the yellowish, often curved tail is com- 
posed of dust particles released during sub- 
limation and swept away from the sun by 
the pressure of solar radiation. Sunlight re- 
flecting off the tail produces the fiery ef- 
fect. The second, bluish appendage is 
called the plasma or ion tail. It is formed 
when gases from the comet’s nucleus be- 
come charged by solar radiation and then 
react with the solar wind, which is a con- 
stant stream of charged particles that ema- 
nate from the sun and carry its magnetic 
field. While the plasma tail does not reflect 
sunlight, it is visible because of the light 
emitted by some of its gases. 


or all their knowledge and years of 
observations, however, astronomers 
have more questions than answers 
about Halley's or any other comet 
“Think about it,” says John Brandt, chief 


| of astronomy and solar physics at NASA's 


Goddard Space Flight Center in Green- 
belt, Md. “We don’t even know what 
shape the nucleus is, or its mass or even its 
size. We don’t have a single photograph of 
that central lump.” Nor do scientists know 
such critical details as the exact ratio of el- 
ements within the nucleus or at what tem- 
perature the ice condensed. Such informa- 
tion could help determine which, if any, of 
the current theories about the beginnings 








of our solar system is 

As it turns out, 
snowball to explore. Reason: it is the 
brightest known comet with a predictable 
orbit, which takes it on an elliptical trail 
from more than 3 billion miles from the 
sun, roughly halfway between Neptune’s 
and Pluto's orbital paths, to within 60 mil- 
lion miles of the solar surface. Susan 
Wyckoffs husband, Arizona State’s Peter | 
Wehinger, a quasar researcher who is now 
interested in Halley’s comet, says, “We've 
been able to plan for it for years.” 

The scheme to mount a rendezvous 
with Halley’s first came up in the mid-’70s, 
when NASA and ESA began discussing a dou- 
ble-barreled mission that would involve en- 
counters with two comets, including Hal- 
ley’s. In January 1980, however, the U.S 
dropped out of the project, largely because 
the billion-dollar price tag was just too high 
American scientists were outraged, and the 
Europeans were dismayed. As it was, Eu- 
ropean space officials who supported the 
Halley’s encounter had worked hard to | 
sway those who would have preferred 
spending ESA funds on a lunar landing 
“We'd finally convinced everyone to do the 
comet mission,” says Roger Bonnet, now 


most 


plausible 
Halley’s is an ideal 





when NASA informed us it was dropping 


| Out, that caused another crisis.” 








| 
director of ESA’s scientific programs. “So 


The crisis was short-lived: within six 


months the ESA nations decided to go 


ahead with the rendezvous anyway. Freed 
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Members of the “1910 Halley's Comet Club” gather in Salt Lake city: they saw it once, and they hope to see it again 
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of their ties to the US., they gave their 
spacecraft a very European name: Giotto, 
after the great Italian painter who had de- 
picted Halley’s comet in his early 14th cen- 
tury fresco Adoration of the Magi. Linger- 
ing doubts about the encounter quickly 
vanished. Says British Engineer David 
Dale, project manager in charge of the con- 
struction and operation of Giotto: “It was 
| exciting, it was sexy ... and it was some- 
thing that only happens once in a lifetime.” 
Other nations apparently concurred. 
The Soviet Union, which had already 
been planning a two-ship mission to study 
the atmosphere and surface of its favorite 
space target, the planet Venus, agreed to 
add a Halley’s encounter to the twin 
spacecrafts’ agenda. That dual purpose 
was reflected in the chosen name Vega, a 
contraction of the Russian names for Ve- 
nus (Venera) and Halley (Gallei). In 1984 
Japan’s ISAS put the finishing touches on 
two Halley’s probes, that country’s first 
foray into interplanetary exploration. 
Japan’s contribution will be the more 
self-contained segment of the encounter. 
The two probes, one launched in January, 
the other in August, are similar in design. 
Each drum-shaped craft weighs about 308 
Ibs., measures 4.6 ft. by 2.3 ft. and sports 
three antennas. Their functions, however, 
are quite different. Sakigake, which will 
never venture closer than 4.3 million miles 
from the comet's nucleus, began its task 
last February of measuring the speed, den- 
sity and temperature of the solar wind that 
blows against the comet. That information 
may reveal whether turbulence in the solar 
wind is responsible for curious irregular- 
ities seen in Halley’s tail in 1910 and in 
other comet tails. “Solar winds have a 
strong effect on the beautiful shape of the 
comet, the brilliance of the coma and the 
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long tail,” says Hirao. “Now we'll be able 
to recognize the wind that will disturb the 
comet four or five hours before it actually 
makes contact.” 


ister probe Suisei, on the other 

hand, will dart within 90,000 miles 

of the comet’s heart on March 8. 

Equipped with an ultraviolet cam- 
era and energetic-particle analyzers, it will 
investigate Halley’s corona, a cloud of 
neutral hydrogen atoms that extends 6 
million miles outward from the comet. UI- 
traviolet photographs of the corona taken 
at varying distances will help scientists es- 
timate the evaporation rate of the icy nu- 
cleus. “We're interested in how much mass 
the comet loses during one tour of the sun,” 
says Tomizo Ito, head of the Halley's proj- 
ect at ISAS, “That way we might be able to 
say how long the comet will survive.” The 
particle analyzers will examine the com- 
position of the ions in the coma. 

Like the Japanese spacecraft, the So- 
viet probes, which blasted off six days 
apart last December, appear to have been 
built from the same blueprint. They are 
roughly 16.5 fi. high and 30 ft. across from 
solar panel to solar panel. Both probes be- 
gan life with landing modules topped by a 
payload-toting helium balloon. After tra- 
versing 313 million miles, Vega | reached 
Venus on June 11. Its module-balloon 
contraption detached and then separated 
33 miles above the planet’s surface. The 
module made a soft landing on the 
ground, while the payload attached to the 
balloon tested weather, wind currents and 
the chemical makeup for about 46 hours 
before being destroyed in the atmosphere. 
Four days later, Vega 2 released its mod- 
ule and balloon for a similar round of 


| tests. The probes then set off for their 


much trickier rendezvous with Halley’s. 

According to current plans, Vega | 
and Vega 2 will encounter Halley’s on 
March 6 and 9, respectively. Vega 1 will 
fly through the coma about 6,000 miles 
from the nucleus; Vega 2’s path will be de- 
termined by the success of Vega 1. Their 
cameras will snap photographs of the 
coma in visible light, and infrared spec- 
trometers will examine the molecules that 
sublime from the surface. An extraordi- 
nary device aboard both spacecraft will 
analyze the mass of dust particles, seeking 
clues to their density and chemistry. De- 
signed by John Simpson, a physicist at the 
University of Chicago, the analyzer is the 
firs’ American-made interplanetary in- 
strument to fly on a Soviet spacecraft. 

One of the most important contribu- 
tions from the Vega program will be what 
is called the Pathfinder concept. Together 
the probes will attempt to reckon the 
position and orbit of Halley's nucleus 
with a precision impossible from ground- 
based observations and then beam the 
data back to the Soviet Union, which will 
in turn relay the information to European 
mission control in Darmstadt, West Ger- 
many, in time for Giotto’s rendezvous on 
March 13. Precision is of the essence: ze- 
roing in on a nucleus that scientists esti- 
mate measures only two to six miles in di- 
ameter and is traveling some 154,000 
m.p.h. is no mean feat. Without help from 
Vega | and 2, Giotto could be as much as 
6,000 miles off the route projected to take 
it within 300 miles of the snowball. That 
much of an error could send it either too 
far from the nucleus to get the desired re- 
sults or crash it into the comet. Says ESA's 
Bonnet: “This is going to be the most diffi- 
cult observation ever made in interplane- 
tary space.” 





How To Locate the Comet 


D uring the seven months or so that Halley’s is visible ei- 
ther through binoculars or to the naked eye, it will ap- 
pear to move among the constellations. On the day you plan 
to look for Halley’s, find the point on the chart that approxi- 
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mates the chosen date. This spot will help you determine the 
comet's position relative to familiar groups of stars. But the 
time of day for observing Halley’s and the direction in which 
to look will vary. This week, for example, observers in the 
northern hemisphere should search the southwestern sky 
during the evening. The best view is on clear, moonless 
nights, far from city lights. 
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ON THESE NEW GM CARS 


¢ CHEVROLET CAVALIER : PONTIAC SUNBIRD 
* OLDSMOBILE FIRENZA -: BUICK SKYHAWK 
¢ CADILLAC CIMARRON 


Treat yourself to something special for the holidays ...a new GM car. Our low 8.5% 
GMAC financing rate for qualified retail buyers can make it possible. Let GMAC 
help you pamper yourself. 

It's simple. Just choose one of these exciting new GM models out of stock 
from your participating GM Dealer and take delivery by December 31, 1985. 
Ask for the special GMAC Holiday 8.5% rate and let your GM Dealer do 
the rest. Dealer financial participation may affect the final negotiated 
price of the vehicle. 

Low 8.5% GMAC financing makes this an excellent time to buy 
yourself a present. See your GM Dealer now for complete program details. 
And happy holidays from GMAC, an Equal Credit Opportunity Company. 








THIS GMAC 
HOLIDAY SPECIAL ENDS 
DECEMBER 31, 1985. 











Indeed, Giotto’s mission is by far 
the most grueling of the five. Looking 
rather like an oil drum with an upend- 
ed beach umbrella stuck on top, the 5- 
ft. by 6-ft. probe was launched from 
Kourou, French Guiana, last July; as of 
last week it was 21 million miles from 
earth and nearly three times as far from 
Halley’s. The little ship and everything on 
it are built for survival, and with good 
reason. The dust particles around the 
nucleus are expected to strike Giotto 
with such great velocity that a speck 
weighing a tenth of a gram would pene- 
trate an aluminum plate about 3 in. thick. 
To prevent damage, the side of the craft 
facing the comet is covered with a double 
shield, one made of aluminum and the oth- 
er of Kevlar, the material used in bullet- 
proof vests. Even then, Giotto is not 
expected to survive the encounter un- 
harmed. A collision with a large dust parti- 
cle or small meteoroid could ruin the en- 
tire operation. “The biggest danger 
we face,” says Bonnet, “is that the 
craft’s antenna will be knocked out of 
alignment and we will lose control over it.” 

Should the probe weather its many as- 
saults, the rewards will be splendid. Dur- 
ing its four-hour encounter, Giotto will 
explore the material streaming from the 
nearby nucleus with a total of ten experi- 
ments. As the craft revolves on its axis, a 
solid-state optical camera extending from 
the bottom rim like a bent stovepipe will 
snap a photograph once every four sec- 
onds. The pictures will be instantly trans- 
mitted to earth and shown live on televi- 
sion. Mass spectrometers will analyze the 
composition of the dust from the nucleus, 
and other instruments will examine the 
properties of the ions in detail and mea- 
sure the magnetic field girdling the com- 
et’s head. To prevent contamination of 
| the surrounding space by the exhaust 
from Giotto’s thrusters, controllers 
will turn off the engines at least 24 
hours ahead of time. Says David 
Dale: “We don’t want to come away from 
the encounter convinced that the comet is 
made of hydrazine [rocket fuel].” 

As crowded as it will be in Halley's 
neighborhood, scientists regret that one 
additional probe did not make the trip—a 
US. craft proposed by Goddard Space 
Flight Center in March 1981 that would 
have sampled the comet’s dust and gases 
and returned to earth orbit, where it could 
have been picked up by the shuttle in 
1990. Unfortunately, because of squab- 
bling over just how elaborate the craft 
should be and what equipment it should 
carry, as well as a budgetary squeeze, the 
US. probe never got off the drawing 
boards. For all their disappointment at 
not getting their own probe, however, 
American astronomers have been playing 
an excellent game of catch-up. Last Sep- 
tember, after a year and a half of maneu- 
vering, NASA engineers deftly redirect- 
ed a satellite that had been in orbit 
since 1978 so that it would fly through 























































































































































































































































































































































































































































Comet-fever fallout: Halley's trinkets, 
from candy “pills” to a tailed Frisbee 

















the tail of Comet Giacobini-Zinner, mak- 
ing it the first man-made object to en- 
counter a comet. The International Com- 
etary Explorer, as it was rechristened for 


zits encore performance, revealed impor- 


tant data about the nature of the tail and 
the bow shock, a shock wave that is set up 
when the supersonic solar wind is slowed 
to subsonic speed by the comet plowing 
through it. The success of ICE, says an ad- 
miring Bonnet, “enabled the US, to be 
first again, and that is what NASA really 
cares about.” 

Two other old space hands, Solar 
Max and Pioneer 12, have been as- 
signed cometary tasks. Solar Max’s co- 
ronagraph-polarimeter (an instrument 
for photographing the sun’s corona) 
will temporarily be twisted from its 
normal position to study Halley's dust 
and gas tails near perihelion (point of 
closest approach to the sun) in order to 


wind functions. The satellite might 
even be lucky enough to catch a “dis- 
connection event,” when the comet’s 
tail snaps off and then re-forms. This 
phenomenon occurs when a comet crosses 
a sharp break in the solar wind, where 
the magnetic field shifts. ‘““Halley’s 
comet is really going to make or break a 
lot of theories,” says NASA Physicist 
Malcolm Niedner, an expert in comet 


. tails. “Nothing is sacred, everything is up 


for testing.” 

Later this month, before the five-ship 
armada reaches Halley's, Pioneer 12, the 
Venus orbiter launched in 1978, will be 
relieved of its tasks, which include long- 
term observations of the solar wind’s ef- 
fects on the cloud-veiled planet. It will 
be ordered to aim its ultraviolet spec- 
trometer toward the comet before, 
during and after perihelion, when 

Halley’s is most active because of its 
proximity to the sun. 

The space shuttle will also be an im- 
portant player in the comet capers. On a 
flight in January, shuttle astronauts will 
oversee the release of SPARTAN, yet 
another acronym, which stands loosely 
for shuttle-pointed autonomous research 
tool for astronomy. A free-floating instru- 
ment package will be ejected from Chal- 
lenger’s cargo bay and allowed to drift in 
space for 45 hours, during which time it 
will aim two ultraviolet spectrometers at 
Halley’s from a distance of more than 100 
million miles. 

Two months later, Columbia will bear 
a $55 million payload named Astro-1 that 
includes three ultraviolet telescopes and 
two wide-angle cameras. For much of the 
mission, the instruments will be studying 
such exotica as quasars, black holes and 
globular clusters, but for a while during 
the days that the five international probes 
encounter the comet, all of Columbia's 
eyes will be on Halley's. One of the Astro- 
1 telescopes will peer at very short wave- 
length light to see if it can detect such ele- 
ments as helium, neon and argon, which 
would reveal something about what tem- 
peratures were like at the time the solar 
system formed. If neon were detected, for 


gain some knowledge of how the solar | 
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example, scientists would have to lower 
their estimates of the temperature at 
which comets coalesce. A second tele- 
scope will measure the polarization of 
light and spectral distribution, which will 
provide clues on the size and shape of the 
comet's particles. 

NASA scientists insist that given the 
briefness and the danger of the flybys, As- 
tro-1 could actually end up gleaning more 
information about Halley’s than the 
probes do. “Our mission may not be as 
dramatic,” says Knox Long, a Johns Hop- 
kins University scientist on the Astro 
project, “but we're getting the most bang 
for the buck.” 

The view from ground-based obser- 
vatories is of great impor- 
tance as well. It was with 
the mammoth 200-incher at 
Palomar Observatory in Cal- 
ifornia that Astronomers 
David C. Jewitt and G. Ed- 
ward Danielson first spied 
Halley's, on Oct. 16, 1982, 
when it was more than 1 bil- 
lion miles from earth. Ever 
since then, most of the 
world’s major telescopes 
have been trained on the 
comet at some point. At 
Lowell Observatory in Flag- 
staff, Ariz., Astronomers 
Lawrence Wasserman and 
Edward Bowell have calcu- 
lated 40 points on the com- 
et’s route at which it will 
pass directly in front of a rel- 
atively bright star. During 
one of these passages, which 
are expected to last about 15 
minutes, they hope to learn 
how dust is distributed in the 
coma by analyzing the star- 
light shining through it. At 








East headquarters in Bamberg, West Ger- 
many, spend a lot of time on the telephone 
as well; J.P.L. estimates that it receives 150 
comet-related calls a week from observers 
around the world. “A good deal of our 
work is public relations,” says Astronomer 
Horst Drechsel, deputy leader of IHW 
East, “and we get school field trips coming 
through here every week.” 

In March and April, when Halley’s 
will be at its brightest, many astronomers 
will flock below the equator, where view- 
ing will be most favorable. By then the 
comet should have tails stretching tens of 
millions of miles, and at southern lati- 
tudes it will appear almost directly over- 


head. Two favored vantage points will be | sider dimming its lights during prime view- 





Mauna Kea Observatory in 
Hawaii, nearly 14,000 ft 
above sea level, Astronomer Dale Cruik- 
shank is using infrared photometry and 
imagery to measure the heat radiation 
from Halley’s coma and the distribution 
of dust within it, as well as to look for cer- 
tain isotopes of carbon and hydrogen 
Says he: “I’m convinced there’s some or- 
ganic material in the comet.” 

Overseeing the worldwide operation is 
the International Halley Watch, perhaps 
the most complicated scientific project 
ever organized. NASA has allocated $10 
million to the effort for a ten-year period 
that began in 1980, while the West Ger- 
man government is contributing about 
$80,000 through 1986. One major thrust of 
the effort is to provide scientific standards 
for every phase of the Halley’s observa- 
tion. “It’s open season on the comet,” says 
Donald Yeomans. “We've got to be sure 
that all observers are using the same tech- 
niques and the same filters so that all the 
data can be compared.” The watch is bro- 
ken down into eight disciplines, ranging 
from spectroscopy to the study of spatial 
motion. Scientists at both J.P.L. and IHW 








The comet has been a family responsibility for 300 years 


the southern counterpart of Kitt Peak, 
Cerro Tololo Inter-American Observa- 
tory in Chile, and Siding Spring Observa- 
tory in rural Australia. Says an idealis- 
tic Don Mathewson, director of Siding 
Spring: “Comet Halley symbolizes a time 
when nations will put aside their earthly 
concerns and differences to share in con- 
templating the wonder of the universe.” 


ore than a few experts will con- 
template that wonder aboard 
luxury liners, lecturing about 
the comet to well-heeled tour- 
ists who have paid as much as $8,000 for a 
Halley-centered cruise. The Royal Viking 


| Star, which will sail on March 26 from 


Auckland, New Zealand, to Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, with Carl Sagan and other astrono- 
mers on board, has been booked solid 
since the beginning of the year. Not all 
scientists have accepted cruise offers. Says 
Yeomans: “After paying for the cruise to 
see the comet, passengers are going to be 
disappointed with what they see. They're 
going to look for an astronomer to throw 








Four generations of Halleys: Edmund Jr., Hugh with Son Ryan, Edmund Sr. 








overboard, and I don’t want it to be me.” 

Not to be deterred by professional 
warnings, tens of thousands of Halley's 
fans are headed south for the view. Ac- 
commodations in Australia are in such 
demand that families are being asked to 
billet tourists. Many North Americans 
are expected to fly to Sado Paulo, 
Brazil, where the state government has 
planned a monthlong festival beginning 
March 13 

Because the comet is now higher in the 
sky for northerners than it will be in the 
spring, Halley’s hype is beginning to ap- 
proach fever pitch. New York City Mayor 
Ed Koch has suggested that the city con- 





ing periods. Companies that 
were burned by the disap- 
pointing appearance of Com- 
, et Kohoutek in 1973 are now 
confident that Halley's, as a 
known quantity, is worth 
% promoting. Total sales of ev- 
erything from Halley's books, 
bags, T shirts, running shoes, 
jewelry, wine and bumper 
stickers to sophisticated tele- 
scopes and binoculars could 
go as high as $500 million by 
mid-1986. Says Owen Ryan, 
president and founder of | 
General Comet Industries, 
a Manhattan-based licensing 
outfit: “It's gone beyond com- 
et mania. It’s insane.” 

Many octogenarians 
and those close to becom- 
ing one—are going to be 
treated to something money 
cannot buy: a second look 
The “1910 Halley’s Comet 
Club,” organized by the 
Hansen Planetarium in Salt 
Lake City, boasts more than 
300 members. Memories of 
the brilliant 1910 visitation, 

when Halley's passed within 14 million 
miles of earth (in contrast to 39 million this 
time), are strikingly vivid. Blanche Stover 
Bennett of Pasadena was six years old 
when she saw the comet above a church- 
yard in Willow Springs, Mo. “It moved 
slowly and majestically, like a gorgeous 
fish,” she says. “It seemed so close that you 
felt you could have reached out and 
touched it.” Edmund Paul Halley, a de- 
scendant of Edmond Halley’s second 
cousin, was a nine-year-old boy living in 
Kalamazoo, Mich., when his grandfather 
gave him the responsibility of watching 
over the comet. Recalls Halley: “He said 
my father wouldn't be around when it 
came back again, so he might as well 
leave it in my care.’ Now a resident of 
Stockton, Calif., Halley plans to pass that 
responsibility to three of his six great- | 
grandchildren. After all, at ages five, seven 
and nine, they should be around in 2061, 
when Halley's comet returns for its next 
celestial show. —By Natalie Angier. Reported 
by William Dowell/Paris, Jon D. Hull/Los Angeles 
and Thomas McCarroll/New York 
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Super Beta’! 






“Carrots are great, but now theres a 
VCR that improves your vision 

New Sony SuperBeta™ 

Just last year, people said Betamax® 
records a sharper picture than VHS. 

Now feast your eyes on a picture that's 
a good 20% sharper than even Betamax 

This isn't just silly carrot talk 

Only new SuperBeta has what Sony 
peoples call ‘High Band Carrier Shift 
to get more signal recorded on tape 

So you'll see every hair on a hare's 
head better 


\ 


HEY DOC! SUPERBETA 
LETS YOU SEE 20% BETTER, 
WITHOUT EATING CARROTS. 





And you don't need ears like mine 
to hear better. 'Cause SuperBeta has 
Hi-Fi stereo sound 

And you know who invented Hi-Fi 
sound for VCR‘. Right, Sony. 

Now let's look at movies. 'Cause 
Beta's got over three times as many 
Hi-Fi movies as VHS. 

Did you know that, doc? 

Or that Sony SuperBeta has the only 
special effects wheel* for fast forward 
or reverse? And perfect edits? 

If you're hunting for the ultimate 






Corporation of Amenca. Sony an 
nly on mode! SLHFS0C 


d egistered tre 






VCR, hop on down to your Sony dealer. 

And compare Sony's picture to VHS. 
Even Elmer Fudd would have to 

admit SuperBeta is better’ 

Introducing SuperBeta. The ultimate VCR, 

with High Band Carer Shift 











SONY. 


THE ONE AND ONLYe 


ta is. a trademark of Sony Corporation. 
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Gold at its most dramatic. Worn 
with the daring it deserves. This 
lizard pin of 14 karat gold dazzles 
And reveals the woman who wears 
it, as an animal lover with flair 


Nothing else feels like real gold 





MARRIED. Steven Spielberg, 37, Hollywood 
supermogul (Young Sherlock Holmes, 
TV's Amazing Stories); and Amy Irving, 32, 
actress (Micki & Maude) and the mother 
of their six-month-old son Max; both for 
the first time; in Santa Fe. 


HOSPITALIZED. Anne Baxter, 62, actress 
currently starring in TV’s Hotel who won 
a supporting-role Oscar for The Razor's 
Edge (1946); in critical condition after suf- 
fering a stroke on the street; in New York 
City. In her best-known film, All About 
Eve (1950), she played an actress who 
schemed to succeed a star, portrayed by 
Bette Davis; in real life, Baxter took over 
the grande dame role in Horel in 1983 af- 
ter Davis was sidelined by a stroke. 





DIED. Philip Larkin, 63, critically acclaimed 
British poet of almost defiant diffidence 
and pervasive melancholy who once said 
that “deprivation is for me what daffodils 
were to Wordsworth”’; of throat cancer; in 
Hull, England. A reclusive provincial li- 
brarian for more than 40 years after grad- 
uating from Oxford, Larkin honed his 
clarity of observation, particularly regard- 
ing homely, accessible subject matter, in 
two novels (Jill, 1946, and A Girl in Win- 
ter, 1947) and four spare collections of 
verse published at roughly ten-year inter- 
vals. He shunned the readings, lectures 
and interviews that increasing fame 
brought him. The overwhelming favorite 
to succeed Poet Laureate John Betjeman 
after his death in 1984, Larkin refused to 
comment on reports that he had been of- 
fered the post (which eventually went to 
Ted Hughes) and turned it down. 


DIED. Potter Stewart, 70, former U.S. Su- 
preme Court Justice (1958-1981) who be- 
came the crucial “swing man” in the 
Warren Court era (1953-69) and re- 
mained a careful centrist who avoided 
sweeping principles and ideological 
stances; after a stroke; in Hanover, N.H. 
He balanced general support for civil 
rights with opposition to affirmative- 
action programs, belief in a vigorous press 
with a dislike of pornography. In his most 
famous opinion, he said in 1964 that he 
could not define such hard-core material, 
“but I know it when I see it.” 





DIED. Robert Graves, 90, idiosyncratic, pro- 
lific British man of letters who considered 
himself foremost a poet but who was also 
a biographer, critic, translator and editor 
and is probably best known as a historical 
novelist, most memorably for /, Claudius 
(1934), a rich reconstruction of Roman 
life that became a hit mini-series in 1976; 
in Déia, Majorca, Spain. Graves began 
publishing his precise, sensuous lyrics 
while an officer in World War I, during 
which he was seriously wounded; he re- 
counted that part of his life in the popular 
autobiography Goodbye to All That 
(1929). Among his most controversial 
works was The White Goddess (1948), an 
erudite but eccentric study of poetic myth. 
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The first name in fine 

writing instruments 
proudly introduces the new 
SELECTIP ROLLING BALL™ 
pen. Now you can have un- 


matched Cross elegance 
with rolling ball smootiriess 
Shown, our 10 karat gold 
filled model, $40. In other 
finishes from $18 to $50. 


The Selectip Rolling Ball pen 
also ac all Cross porous 
point refills. This memo- 
rable gift has a lifetime 

- mechanical guarantee. 
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SINCE 1846 » 


























Press 





Strong Message to Censors 





he decision came quietly, but the rever- 

berations are now sounding around the 
world. On Nov. 14, the Inter-American 
Court of Human Rights, an autonomous 
judicial arm of the 32-member Organiza- 
tion of American States, ruled 7 to 0 that 
a law requiring the licensing of journa- 
lists violated the right to free expression. 
Stephen Schmidt, an American reporter, 
had been found guilty in 1983 of practic- 
ing journalism in Costa Rica without a re- 
quired license and had received a three- 
month suspended sentence from that 
nation’s Supreme Court. In its landmark 
ruling, the human rights court, which 
sits in San José, Costa Rica, held that 
“the compulsory licensing of journalists is 
incompatible with Article 13 of the 
American Convention on Human Rights 
insofar as it denies some persons access 
to the full use of the news media as a 
means of expressing themselves or im- 
parting information.” In Washington, 
Executive Director Dana Bullen of the 











World Press Freedom Committee de- 
clared, “The ruling should have great im- 





An international court rules against the licensing of reporters 





Crusader Schmidt in his Dallas office 


pact. It’s the best thing since the zipper.” 

Eleven Latin nations* and Spain are 
among the countries that require journal- 
ists to be licensed, typically through a cole- 
gio (similar to a trade union) controlled by 
the government. Advocates of licensing 


* Bolivia, Brazil, Costa Rica, the Dominican Repub- | 


lic, Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Panama, 
Peru and Venezuela 





SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 
Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health. 
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say the practice helps limit the profession 
to qualified candidates. Some journalists 
within the license-granting countries 
agree. Since doctors and lawyers must get 
their credentials certified, they argue, that 
requirement should be extended to pro- 
fessional journalists. The United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization has debated licensing as a way 
to protect journalists operating in such 
dangerous circumstances as wars and ri- 
ots. UNESCO has even considered issuing 
internationally recognized press cards 
that would identify journalists in hazard- 
ous areas. But after acknowledging the 
threat to press freedom inherent in any li- 
censing scheme, the U.N. agency has re- 
peatedly rejected all such proposals. 
Opponents of licensing argue that it is 
merely a cloak to cover government cen- 
sorship and that it threatens independent 
reporting. As one example, they point to 
the 1983 expulsion from Honduras of 
John Lantigua, an American reporter for 
United Press International, on the ground 
that he was not a union member. Lanti- 
gua was expelled while working on a story 
about a secret jail where political prison- 
ers were said to be tortured. In a deliber- 
ate effort to break the system, Schmidt, 
then an investigative reporter for San 


José’s English language Tico Times and 
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for the Spanish language 
daily La Prensa Libre, chal- 
lenged the Costa Rican cole- 
gio at a San José meeting of 
the Inter-American Press 
Association (IAPA) in 1980. 
“I’m covering this meeting 
illegally,’ he announced. 
“Let me work or sue me.” 
The colegio responded to the 
dare, and a criminal suit fol- 
lowed. At his first trial in 
1983, Schmidt was acquit- 
ted; a lower court ruled that he had in- 
deed violated local law, but that he was 
exonerated by the higher authority of 
Article 13. 

While the case was being appealed to 
Costa Rica’s Supreme Court, Schmidt left 
the country—and journalism—to become 
a financial consultant in Dallas. But he 
continued the fight. When the Supreme 
Court released its decision, Schmidt re- 
jected the judges’ stipulation that the sen- 
tence would be suspended if he returned 
to Costa Rica and apologized to the cole- 
gio. Government attorneys indicated that 
he could receive a pardon. 

“Of course I did not return,” Schmidt 
snapped. “I didn’t want a pardon.” What 
he wanted was a test before the human 
rights tribunal. He got it after the LAPA per- 
suaded Costa Rican President Luis Alberto 
Monge Alvarez to petition the human 
rights court for a _ ruling. Schmidt 
triumphed, thanks in part to a number of 





br 


Attorney Marks 





2 amicus briefs filed on behalf 
of groups that support free- 
dom of the press, including 
= one by noted Washington 
= Lawyer Leonard Marks and 
another by Floyd Abrams, 
one of the US.’s foremost 
experts on press freedom. 
Nonetheless, President 
Monge has pointed out, “the 
opinion of the court is not 
binding,” and in fact he is 
correct. The human rights 
court has no enforcement mechanism. Says 
Marks: “There are no troops to back it up.” 

Even so, free-press advocates are 
hopeful that the ruling will send a power- 
ful message, starting in Costa Rica. “We 
cannot imagine,” editorialized La Prensa 
Libre, “that we requested an opinion 
only to lightly ignore it.” Elsewhere, evi- 
dence is mounting that the message will 
not be discounted. In the Dominican Re- 
public, six publishers are pressing a 
court challenge against that nation’s 
colegio. And in Peru, Editor Enrique Zi- 
leri sees the Schmidt decision as the end 
of any oppressive threat from licensing 
He exulted, “It can’t happen here.” Al- 
though gratified about the victory, Attor- 
ney Marks feels the battle has barely 
been joined, Said he: “Now we've got to 
go to work on the legislatures of those 
other countries.” —By Ezra Bowen. Reported 
by Martin Casey/Miami and Hays Gorey/ 
Washington 





Shake-Up 


Second time around for Sauter 





or CBS News it has been a year of al- 
most nonstop discord. Morale plum- 
meted after 74 staffers were dismissed in 
September as part of companywide cut- 
backs. The jazzy new magazine show 
West 57th and the revamped CBS Morning 





News inspired cries of outrage from news | 


traditionalists. A group of CBS News stars 
even inquired about possibly buying their 
division from the company. Last week the 
target of much of the staff discontent, CBS 


News President Edward Joyce, 52, was | 


replaced. His job goes to Van Gordon 
Sauter, 50, executive vice president of the 
CBS Broadcast Group and Joyce’s imme- 
diate predecessor as news chief. 

Sauter is hardly without his critics. 
Some veteran CBS staffers charge that he is 
concerned more with “razzle-dazzle” than 
with journalistic substance; they cite his 
support of the controversial hiring of Phyl- 
lis George as Morning News co-host. Yet 
the switch was welcomed by many at the 
network. Sauter is more outgoing and pop- 
ular than Joyce (who will become senior 
vice president of CBS Worldwide Enter- 





prises), and he presided over a successful | 


retooling of the CBS Evening News under 
Anchorman Dan Rather. Said one execu- 
tive: “Sauter is so forceful a man, he may 


pump people’s creative juices again.” a 





smoke 


please try Carlton. 
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Allis ravishment: A man’s angarkha, of gold-embroidered tissue 











A Harmony of Fugitive Color 


The Met opens a lavish exhibit of Indian court costumes 





0: a length of diapha- 
nous cotton, larger than 
a stole, smaller than a 
shroud, there is the figure of 
a tiger, magisterial in its 
power, surreptitious in its 
impact. The cloth must be 
moved, draped just so and 
drawn at the proper angle to 
the light before the outline of 
the animal is even suggested. 
The effect is cunning, quix- 
otic, magical, and knows no 
boundary in time. The cloth, 
in fact, dates only from the 
mid-20th century, but the tiger, fashioned 
from phantom stripes of fabric, was tie- 
dyed with supernal skill, millimeter by 
millimeter, by a craftsman whose tech- 
niques were passed down over 1,200 


Woman's costume of veil, tunic and pajama 











Regal elegance 


years. The lace of Chantilly 
seems, by comparison, fussy 
and overemphatic. That ti- 
ger prowls with the power 
of art. 
So “Costumes of Royal 
India,” of which this fabu- 
lous piece of cotton is just a 
small part, springs into New 
York City’s Metropolitan 
Museum of Art with a vitali- 
ty and dignity well beyond 
that of most exhibitions of 
clothing. All is ravishment: a 
child’s coat made of silver 
| fabric embroidered with gold thread; a 
| woman’s costume of veil, tunic and paja- 
mas that plays with sunset shades of gold 
and violet. Fashion and society are the 

| prevailing standards that squeeze muse- 

| um costume shows tight, but “Costumes of 
Royal India” celebrates an ongoing tradi- 
tion—of craft, of coloration, of symbolic 
dress and functional wear. Diana Vree- 
land, who in her years as a fashion doyen 
coined a neat line about Indian dress 
(“Pink is the navy blue of India”), started 
to organize this show more than a year 
and a half ago, and her trademarks are 
abundant. There are atmospheric tapes 
of Indian court music, elaborate furni- 
ture, and the scent of a specially made 
Guerlain sandalwood to orchestrate the 
clothes. This kind of show-biz gilding 
draws the crowds, but the hues and densi- 
ty and drapings of the clothes, the impact 
of their easy and erotic majesty, will linger 
much longer than the perfume. 

By their nature, most museum cos- 
tume shows are retrospectives, evocations 
of some bygone era or long-spent style. 
“Royal India” may be the longest shadow 

| of the imperial sunset, but the techniques 
this show celebrates—like tie-dying, bro- 
cading, hand embroidering and intricate 
weaving—are still practiced. The exhibit, 
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which opens to the public on Dec. 20, con- 
tains some 150 separate costumes, but as 
Indian Curator Martand Singh points out, 
“there is not a piece of textile here that is 
not produced today.” The costumes come 
from 16 former royal families, and a few 
had to be returned for use during the 


preparation of the exhibit. One of Singh’s | 


assistants was married in a bridal outfit 
with a veil embroidered in gold that looks, 
to a Western eye, like nothing so much as 
formal wear for a fairy-tale princess. 
Small wonder that the fantasy of In- 
dia swamped the reality 
for sO many smitten 
Western voyagers. Ordi- 
nary rituals had an every- 
day storybook magic, and 
art, craft and libido 
all worked as one. Dia- 
monds were crushed into 
pigment; rubies were 
used for adornment and 
pounded into aphrodisia- 
cal potions. In such a 
context, the grandeur of 
these court clothes seems 
almost casual. It is im- 
possible to resist the im- 
pact of a coat—cut for 
a maharajah who stood 
6 ft. 9 in—made of silk 
and interlined, for 
warmth, with rustling 
handmade rag paper. All that captures 


Young luster 


| the eye. But what holds the imagination 
| are the shapes, the folds and the colors, 


the cascades of fabric in a skirt that uses 
300 yards of cotton to move over the 
wearer like a light wind or that spills 
around her, when she sits, like a mountain 
lake. The gold glitters, but what seduces 
are the accents of color that the gold picks 
up and reflects, like the green fragments 
of beetle wings that peek out of a 19th 


A torrent of silk satin becomes a man's robe 





















Citadel Pass. 
A rugged place for the Christmas spirit to start. 
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ALBERTA, CANADA 

When my dad first brought 
me up here for Christmas, | 
didn’t know what to make of 
it. No crowds. No shopping. 

Just the snow, and the dogs, 
and a sense of peace so pro- 
found I could feel it months 
afterward. 

When | was older, my dad 
introduced me to Windsor 
Canadian. They make it 
nearby. 

I don't think they could 
make it anywhere else. They'd 
never match the glacier water, 
Alberta rye, or the mountain 
air—the things that make 
Windsor Canada’s smoothest 
whisky. 

It’s the smoothness that 
always brings back memories 
of this place. When he's older, 
I want my son to have memo- 
ries like that. 


Give Windsor this holiday. Call toll free to arrange 
delivery of gift box anywhere in the U.S. 
1-800-621-5150 (IIinois residents call 312-334-0077). 
Void where prohibited by law. 


WINDSOR 


CANADA'S SMOOTHEST WHISKY. 





CANADIAN WHISKY—A BLEND « 80 PROOF - IMPORTED AND BOTTLED BY THE WINDSOR DISTILLERY COMPANY. NEW YORK,NY © 1965 NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CO 





“This much 
information sent 
in aday 
without an error? 

GEE!’ 


(No, GTE!) 


On a typical day, companies transmit 
about 50 million packets of information 
over the GTE Telenet data network. 
Which is the equivalent of one million 
typewritten pages. 

At these volumes, accuracy and reli- 
ability are obviously of the highest con- 
cern. Which is why hundreds of the 
world’s largest corporations choose Tele- 
net to communicate vital business data— 
invoices, orders, inventory levels, finan- 
cial records, you name it. These compa- 
nies know how much the fast, accurate 
communication of this data can increase 
their competitive edge. 

GTE Telenet is the largest data com- 
munications network of its kind in the 
world. It currently serves not only the 
U.S., but countries all around the globe, 
providing a broad range of data trans- 
mission services, as well as private net- 
work systems and messaging information 
services. 

All this with the utmost in security. 
And cost efficiency. 

It's easy to see why the reasons for 
subscribing to Telenet just keep piling 
up. 


Call 1-800-GEE-NO-GTE 
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| 
You could buy | 

eXpPensive “i.” 
engineered | 


road car with better 


traction than the $16,000 | 
rT i y on BMW 318i: You could buy | 
® a German-engineered 


road car with a fuel-injected engine that outperforms the 
$23,000 Mercedes 190: One that has more interior space | 
than the $25,000 BMW 528: There’s just one hitch: you'll 
have to pay less. A lot less. 

The Volkswagen Jetta comes equipped witha5-speed | 
transmission, front-wheel drive, power-assisted brakes, 
rack-and-pinion steering, 4-wheel independent suspen- 
sion with a patented rear axle design and one feature | 
no other German-engineered aad ccm could ever 
Thiliielicmeslakelivolaelele)(-Belg(a-m It’s not a car. 

ales 1986 Jetta 170." Yit's a mbseattatin ap | 


she se ~ pr or nal equipment vary ’ 
die * le prep and transportation. Vehicle shown with of $8.6 Al Volksw ick ore ; 
c P sd warranty on corros S xils cbout t warrantie : 











Early 20th century costume from Kotah 


century man’s coat. Gharara, billowing 
pants favored by both men and women, 
have a sensuality that could liven up any 
ready-to-wear runway in Paris, although 
a contemporary designer might look for 
| certain practical modifications. Some of 

the gharara at the Met are so long and 
wide that they trail behind the wearer and 
have to be carried like the trains of wed- 
ding gowns. 

Most of the clothes are ceremonial, al- 
though the occasion does not have to be 
grand. Some of the most elegant dresses 
are of indigo cotton, appliquéd with gold, 
made to be worn during India’s harvest 
festival in the late fall, when the dark of 
the sky is deepest. There are social nu- 
ances in every garment, highborn or not. 
A man’s white cotton overblouse can be 
tied in 58 ways, each with its own social 
connotation. The knots at the waist of a 
courtesan’s skirt could be so intricate that 
only she could undo them: fashion as a 
fail-safe device. A contemporary turban, 
worn by an ironmonger, shows in its col- 
oration and style of wrapping the wearer’s 
occupation, his residence and his marital 
status: fashion as calling card. 

The exhibit’s extraordinary range of 
colors, from the full lush tangerine to 
white that shines with the intensity of the 
noon sun on Himalayan snow, comes 
partly from Persia (where shades of mut- 
ed pistachio and oleander pink originat- 
ed), partly from the British raj (all those 
brown and khaki earth tones) and partly 
too from what Curator Singh calls “the 
fugitive color palette’—the homespun 
miracle that would occur when a villager, 
out of necessity, dyed and redyed the 
same piece of cloth. Serendipity and 
splendor then: fashion as tradition. Fash- 
ion, indeed, as the warp of the social 
fabric. —By Jay Cocks. Reported by Elizabeth 
Rudulph/New York 
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Sally Struthers’ 
Christmas Wish. 


“Somewhere in the world there is a 
child who will spend Christmas Day the 
same way he spends way other day. 

“Hungary. Poor. Hel 

“I know, because | im such a child 
ten years ago. | became a sponsor 
through Christian Children’s Fund. 

“I wish you could know the joy and 
love | have known from sharing these 
past Christmases with a needy child. 

“I now help care for a little boy named 
David who lives in a cold Bolivian village. 

“Since I became his sponsor, | know 
David has daily meals, warm clothing and 
a chance to go to school. And 
the kind of love that every 
child needs. 

“But all that | have 
given seems like noth- 
ing when | think of 
the new meanin 
sponsoring a chill 
has given to my 
life. 

“You can 
know the 
richness, 
the joy of 
giving toa 
child who 
needs your 
help. 

“You can 
know it in 
time for 
Christmas. 

“You can 
become a 


spi 
rough 
Christian 
Children’s 
Fund. 



























“All it costs is $18 a month, but you 
help give a child so much. 

“Regular meals, medical attention, the 
chance to go to school, or whatever that 
child needs most to live a healthy, produc- 
tive life. 

“You needn't send any money now. 

So leam about the child who needs 


“Just send the coupon. 

“We'll send you a child’s aph 
and tell you about Shedd 4 life Ris age, 
health, interests and family background. 
“We'll also tell you how this child can be 
helped, and give you details on how 


you can exchange letters and share 
avery ea part of his life. 
"4 u find out about 


the chi id and Christian 
Children’s Fund, then you 
can decide if you want 
to become a sponsor. 
“Simply send in 
your check or 
money order for 
$18 within 10 
days. Or retum the 
photo and back- 
ground materials 
sowe can ask some- 
one else to help. 
“Get to knowa 
child who needs 
your help. Some 
where there is a 
» child who wishes 
he could 
share some- 
thing 
cial wi 
u this 
ee 


Send Spur ive Rennd The World. 


RR RS) EE EE cee Ee UR a ee 
Dr. James MacCracken, Executive Director, CCF, Box 26511, Richmond, VA 23261 


(1 want to sponsor a child now. Enclosed is 
my first monthly gift of $18. Please send 
photo and Sponsor Kit 


OI want to leam more about the child assigned 
to me. If accept the child, I'll send my first 
$18 monthly gift within 10 days. Or I'll 
retum the materia] so someone else can help. 

0 i can't sponsor a child now, but I'll give 

= ____ to help poor children 


Mr. Mrs 
Miss Ms 


Check th to sponsor a 1) boy 


Ogi Ceither i 
eck the country you p 


























(Wherever the need is greatest CO Brazil 
OColombia O Ecuador O The Gambia 
QO Guatemala OHonduras (India 
OIndonesia O Kenya O Mexico L 
0 Philippines _ Q Thailand Togo 

]Uganda OUSA CO Zambia I 
(To sponsor more than one child, please 


specify the number in box| es] of your choice.) I 





Address ___ 





City 


State 


Zip 





US: CCF. Box 26511, Richmond. VA 23261 


NTIMD3 


CANADA: 1027 MeNicoll Avenue East. Scarborough, Ontario MIW 3X2 
Gifts are tax deductible. Statement of income and expenses available on request 


| Christian Childrens Fund, Inc.t 


























Cinema | 








Where the Wild Things Were 





Screenplay by Kurt Luedtke 


e appears first as a silhouette on 

the African horizon, the dying 
sun behind him, the very emblem of 
romantic heroism, standing easy in 
a lost world. She appears at first in 
dream-tossed sleep, reinventing him 
and reimagining the landscape that 
shaped their love in ways that are 
perhaps immeasurable. 

He is Denys Finch Hatton, aris- 
tocrat, aviator and athlete, war hero 
and white hunter. She is, when we 
meet her, Isak Dinesen, storyteller. 
But before that she was Baroness 
Karen Blixen, who in 1913-14 ex- 
changed family money for a title, a 
farm in Kenya and the 17 years of 
experience that, distilled to its es- 
sence, would form the basis for one 
of this century’s truly singular liter- 
ary compositions, Out of Africa. 

As Dinesen’s eloquent biogra- 
pher, Judith Thurman, puts it, Finch 
Hatton “was so precious that he is 
mentioned sparingly” in the book. 
He is there as a man who comes and 
goes at the wayward bidding of his 
own enigmatic spirit. But at least he 
is present. Dinesen’s husband Bror 
Blixen, the amiable decadent who 
brought the writer to her great sub- 
ject, is never mentioned at all. With 
his debts and his womanizing and, ulti- 
mately, his syphilis, he is too coarse for the 
rarefied atmosphere she created. 

It always seemed, indeed, that her 
work, so dependent for its haunting power 
on the tonalities of her prose, at once in- 
tensely specific and mysteriously reticent, 
was too fine for the narrative demands of 
the screen. Out of Africa is a memoir anda 
collection of tales. But it is also an anthro- 
pologist’s notebook, a naturalist’s diary 
and a mystic’s ruminations. And, yes, a 
duplicitous fiction in which time is com- 
pressed and rearranged, incidents con- 
flated. The narrator granted herself a se- 
rene distance and freedom from quotidian 
concerns. How do you get all that into a 
movie and fulfill an audience’s expecta- 
tions for the form? 

The answer turns out to be simple: 
Make bold with the material, taking care 
only to retain its important truth, which is 
an emotional one. This has been accom- 
plished in two ways. The film’s viewpoint 
is not the writer’s, who in effect saw her 
subject from the air. The camera is firmly 
on the ground, looking for close-ups. The 
movie's manner is not the author’s either. 
It is concerned with restoring what she 
left out: factual (as opposed to spiritual) 
| biography of a conventional kind, drawn 
| from Thurman’s book, a study of Finch 





Redford and Streep in Africa: a fullhearted gesture 











OUT OF AFRICA Directed by Sydney Pollack 





Hatton’s life and Dinesen’s letters, which 
are altogether more open than her book. 
Where the documents fail him, Screen- 
writer Luedtke improvises plausible fic- 
tions to fill the dramatic gaps. In the pro- 
cess he provides Director Pollack and his 
actors with still other elements that Dine- 
sen ignored, a coherent overall story line 
and well-shaped scenes that are mostly 
playable in crisply minimal dialogue. 
This scheme requires Finch Hatton, in 





Brandauer and Streep in Denmark 
Taking aim at the Oscars? 








rightfully theirs. 


whom Robert Redford has found a soul 
mate, tostand in for the spirit of Africa. La- 
conic, ironic, elusive and, in his silky way, 
brutal, he continually offers his lover spec- 
tacular glimpses of a great nature. Then, 
just when she thinks she has grasped him, 
he slips away into the clouds. Meryl 
Streep, as Dinesen, is his perfect 
match. Always at her best when chal- 
lenged to leave her own time and | 
place for regions more passionate and 
generous, Streep embodies an aristo- 
crat’sarrogance toward the unknown 
and an artist’s vulnerability to it. 
They play against each other warily 
and discreetly, often content to let 
their silences, and the flow of the 
movie itself, speak for them. 

What the entire cast (including a 
slyly insinuating Klaus Maria Bran- 
dauer as Bror) helps to realize, what 
Pollack has captured in simple, 
forceful imagery and in the perfect 
pace of his editing, is something one 
dared not hope to find in this movie 
It is Dinesen’s remarkable rhythm. 
She never held a note too long. Afri- 
ca had sung too many songs to her in 
a voice she knew was beginning to 
die. She had to get down on paper as 
many of them as she could, and do it 
without losing the haunting beat 
that had carried these sounds to 
her ear. 

She transformed them, finally, 
into a melody of loss, something ter- 
rible and sad. The financial failure 
of her farm and the death of Finch 
Hatton at about the same time drove 
her back to Europe. But like the “civiliz- 
ing” of Africa, personal setbacks symbol- 
ized to her a much larger loss, that of ro- 
mantic idealism in the modern world. Her 
consolation was that in this defeat, some 
men like Finch Hatton, some women like 
herself, were given a last opportunity to 
display a noble quality she also fancied 
was fast disappearing: gallantry in the 
face of crushing odds. 

Now across a vast span of time and 
distance, a movie director, working artful- 
ly in his own medium, has answered her 
spirit and amplified it. Would that have 
surprised Dinesen? Very likely. But it 
should not surprise anyone who has 
watched Pollack’s career develop 
Straightforward and self-effacing stylisti- 
cally, he has touched films as diverse as a 
transvestite farce (Tootsie) and a contem- 
plation of journalistic ethics (Absence of 
Malice) with his own romantic idealism. 
Now he has allowed it to overflow the 
boundaries of his admirable professional- 
ism. This is, in today’s cultural climate, an 
unspeakably gallant act, but also one that 
may be richly rewarded. Out of Africa is, 
at last, the free-spirited, fullhearted ges- 
ture that everyone has been waiting for 
the movies to make all decade long. It re- 
claims the emotional territory that is 
— By Richard Schickel 
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Plummer and Quinn in Lie: out of combat, catharsis and hope, the playwright's best work 





Achieving a Vision of Order 





A LIE OF THE MIND by Sam Shepard 


any playwrights master technique, a 
fair number possess innate narrative 
gifts, but only a few achieve a genuine, 
persuasive voice. When plays are de- 
scribed as depicting reality, the statement 
cannot be taken literally: a set is recogniz- 
ably a set, not a house or a tree, and 
speeches palpably differ from authenti- 
cally aimless conversation. What makes a 
| set seem real, what enables dialogue to 
stand for experience is the writer's capaci- 
ty to create an alternative world, distinc- 
tively his own, and lure audiences into it 
That talent is the true measure of voice, a 
blend of personality and vision 
Sam Shepard’s voice has often seemed 
querulous or cruelly funny. Even as he 
was attracting an avid following as per- 
haps America’s foremost active play- 
wright, critics sensed in his plays a com- 
pulsive urge toward violence, a lack of 
compassion, a reveling in the bizarre. 
His comic scenes made viewers wonder 
whether he was laughing with or at his 
characters. His work has shifted from ex- 
pressionist flights of fancy to a kind of 
grim, weird naturalism and has tended 
more and more to portray families as the 
poisoned wellspring of human evil. He 
has brought to life the same fumbling, 
feckless dreamers from the heartland that 
Tennessee Williams did and, like Wil- 
liams, has shown a special sensitivity to 
the yearnings of women. But having seen 
the world with cold comprehension, he 
has lacked the perception or perhaps the 
will to envision a possibility of kindness, 
of decency, of morally redemptive hope. 
Until now. Shepard, 42, last week un- 
veiled A Lie of the Mind, the newest, long- 
est (3 hours 45 minutes) and best of his 40- 
odd plays. Staged off-Broadway by the 








playwright, Lie superficially resembles 
yet another Shepardian slice of life among 
borderline psychotics of the underclass. It 
opens with the confession of an uncontrol- 
lably jealous man (Harvey Keitel) who 
has beaten his innocent wife (Amanda 
Plummer) and left her for dead. Before it 
is over, characters have been shot, pum- 
meled, enslaved and murdered. Yet the 
play’s real action is a coming to terms 
with the past by the families of both the 
wife beater and the wife, and it ends with 
a flickering flame and a folded flag that 
symbolize the restoration of order 


ore than in any other Shepard play, 

the combat leads to catharsis. It also 
results in an apparent union, all but un- 
precedented for him, between two wholly 
sympathetic characters. And because 
Shepard has directed the play to be up- 
roarious, it casts new light on all his work. 
In retrospect, his eerie lowlifes seem more 
farcical, less perversely heroic. His char- 
acters frequently lack a core of conviction 
In this tale, some have so little sense of 
self that they cannot recall whether 
events happened to them or to someone 
they knew. Moreover, Shepard characters 
rarely speak lyrically; he keeps their 


| language as mud-bound as their lives. 


Plummer is allowed poetically disjointed 
speeches only because her character is 
brain damaged. That infirmity also leads 
to harrowing scenes of reptilian rage at 
the brother who tries to help her, pathetic 
palsy as she learns to walk again, and a 
confused seduction of her husband's loyal 
brother (Aidan Quinn) when he comes to 
make peace. The entire cast, especially 
Quinn, is solid. Plummer, like the play, is 
unforgettable. —By William A. Henry til 
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Detection Kit 


THE MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD 
by Rupert Holmes 





harles Dickens died having finished 
only half of The Mystery of Edwin 
Drood, and that tantalizing incomplete- 


round off the novel’s Gothic plot. The sto- 
ry echoes Dickens’ familiar themes of un- 
spoken sexual obsession, middle-class hy- 
pocrisy and the crushing burden of guilty 
secrets. It also contains some of his witti- 
est portraits of pomp and vanity. Fans of 
the book will look in vain for more than 
vague resemblances in the amiable musi- 
cal version that opened on Broadway last 
week. Composer-Author Rupert Holmes 
has framed Drood within a Victorian mu- 
sic-hall pastiche, and the actors play both 
Dickens’ characters and the rowdy, self- 
mocking buskers of a troupe nearly as 
atrocious as the Crummles company in 
Nicholas Nickleby. Much of the rambling 
tale survives, but the wry tone, the hall- 
mark of Dickens’ work, does not. 

Taken on its own terms, however, 
Drood is vivacious, funny and richly tune- 
ful, and it has an irresistible gimmick: the 
song and dance comes to a halt in mid- 
syllable to mark where Dickens’ novel 
breaks off. The audience then votes to se- 
lect the murderer and therefore the end- 
| ing. This do-it-yourself detection has been 
| honed since last summer's tryout by Di- 
| rector Wilford Leach and Choreographer 
| Graciela Daniele, the team that made a 
| zonked-out Pirates of Penzance a 1981 

Broadway triumph. Fully half of Holmes’ 
songs are instantly hummable, notably 
the sweet Perfect Strangers and 
| plucky Don’t Quit While You're Ahead. 
| The show’s style calls for singing and 
charm more than acting. That is just what 
| it gets from Jazz Great Cleo Laine and 
| Broadway Veterans Patti Cohenour, Bet- 
ty Buckley and especially George Rose as 
asmug, unflappable M.C. —By WAH. lif 











Rose as music-hall maestro in Drood 
Vivacity and hummable tunes. 
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SMART COMPANIES CHOOSE A SMART COMPANY 


MILLER REALLY USED 
THEIR HEAD THEY CALLED 
FOR MCT QUALITY. 


Put a company that prides itself on “quality you can taste? together with 
a long distance company that boasts “quality you can hear? and you've got 
something great brewing. So it’s only natural that Miller Brewing Company 
joined with us to help solve their telecommunications needs. 

MART CHOICE. 

To today’s established—or growing—businesses, MCI represents the 
most modern, most advanced voice and data network, bar none. And MCI 
isn’t just a me-too company; it’s a leader and innovator. 


EVERYTHING Y ANTI DISTANCE. AND L 

With state-of-the-art fiber optics. International WATS serving an ever- 
growing list of countries on every continent but Antarctica. End-to-end digital 
networks. And the first worldwide delivery of electronic messages. Always 
setting the standards in the new, competitive, telecommunications industry. 

With a commitment of dollars ($1.2 billion last year alone), technology 
(with breakthroughs in more areas than you'd guess), and the human resources 
to keep it happening. All at savings MCI’s become justifiably famous for. 


SMART COMPANIES CH E SMART COMPANIES. 

By any measure, the mass—and the class—of ’85 uses MCI. 407 of the 
FORTUNE 500. 363 of the FORTUNE Service 500. 418 of the FORBES® 
Sales 500. In fact, when FORTUNE asked top business and financial leaders 
which companies had the smarts, savvy, and abilities they respect and admire 
most, nine of the top ten proved to be MCI customers. 


YOU'RE ABOUT TO MAKE A BIG CHOICE, TOO. 
Soon, your local telephone company is going to ask you whom you want 
for your long distance company. In Milwaukee, they’re raising 


their glasses high to us. And we'd like to help you toast to M CI 





your business’ health, too. 


Miller® is a regestered trademark of the Miller Brewing Company 
® MCI is a regestered service mark of MCI Communications Corpor 


<< WE SOUND BETTER TO BUSINESS. 
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Glowing Celebrations of 
Nature, History and Art 





This monumental survey deserves to 
be published to the strains of the trium- 
phal march from Aida. The Art of Ancient 
Egypt by Kazimierz Michalowski 
(Abrams; 600 pages; $125) embraces some 
5,000 years and 30-odd dynasties. Cheops, 
Tutankhamen, eleven Ramseses, a dozen 
Ptolemys and Cleopatra enliven a 
history that contains the seeds of the 
Western imagination. Polish Professor 
Michalowski links chapters on anthropol- 
ogy, language, society and craft with more 
than 100 pages of diagrams and maps. 
Some 900 pictures, including 145 in color, 
illustrate masterpieces of sculpture and 
painting seldom seen in print. Here, 
scholarship and grandeur are inseparable. 

With his lively autobiography, Ben- 
venuto Cellini (1500-1571) ensured his 
lasting fame. Yet that book has convinced 
many that the Renaissance man was 
more inspired as a boaster and self-pro- 
moter than as an artist. In Cellini (Abbe- 
ville; 324 pages; $85), Sir John Pope-Hen- 
nessy corrects this impression. Although 
much of Cellini’s early work in precious 
metals vanished, enough sculpture sur- 
vives (and is photographed here in careful 
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21 volumes make a shelf of season’s readings 


detail) to convince anyone of its creator’s 
genius. From the exquisite gold and 
enamel of The Saltcellar of Francis I to 
the muscular bronze of Perseus, the im- 
pression grows: Cellini was better than 
even he had the nerve to maintain. 

This is a book with bite. Dentistry: an 
Mustrated History by Malvin E. Ring, 
D.DS. (Abrams; 320 pages; $75) ranges 
through time and twinges from the Maya 
Indians, who used tooth implants almost 
1,400 years ago, to the latest microelectric 
techniques. What might have been a wait- 
ing-room time killer becomes instead a 
lively parade of names and incidents: Mu- 
hammad using an early version of the 
toothbrush; Henry VIII granting a char- 
ter for dental surgery to barbers; Paul Re- 
vere providing dental fillings before pro- 
ceeding to larger items of silverware; 
Charles Lindbergh posing with his grand- 
father, the inventor of the porcelain jacket 
crown. Seldom has dentistry been so edu- 
cational. Never has it been so painless. 


The Renaissance in Northern Europe 
was different from the more celebrated 
period in Italy. Its humanism was tem- 
pered by a deep and chillier current of pi- 
ety, and its themes still reflected the medi- 
eval preoccupation with death and 
judgment. In Northern Renaissance Art 
(Abrams; 560 pages; $45), Art Historian 
James Snyder examines the intertwining 
paths of faith and art with erudition and 
style, aided by nearly 700 illustrations, 
from anonymous 14th century sculptures 
to the eloquent engravings and paintings 
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Madonna from Northern Renaissance Art 
of Albrecht Diirer, Hans Holbein and Lu- 
cas Cranach. Most of the art dwells on re- 
ligious themes, including some of Eu- 
rope’s most arresting Nativity scenes. 

As they prance and canter across the 
page, Géricault’s Horses (Vendome; /83 
pages; $60) assume a life of their own. 
French Artist Théodore Géricault bril- 
liantly portrayed stallions and draft hors- 
es, Arabians and English racers in set- 
tings that vary from battlegrounds to 
stables. In his equestrian oeuvre, created 
over a span of some ten years, Géricault 
even depicted, with an unflinching natu- 
ralism, horses being devoured by lions. As 
Art Historian Philippe Grunchec notes, 
the painter’s devotion to the animals had 
its tragic side, foreshadowed by some of 
these works: he died in 1824 at age 32 of 
complications from a riding accident. 

Most movie tie-ins are quickie paper- 
backs. But the current release of Out of Af- 
rica (see CINEMA) has led to Isak Dinesen’s 
Africa (Sierra Club; 142 pages; $35), an en- 
ticing blend of passages from the memoirs 
that inspired the film and photographs 
that powerfully evoke the countryside. 
Baroness Karen Blixen lived from 1913 to 
1931 in the highlands of what is now Ke- 
nya, then returned to Denmark, where 
under the pen name Isak Dinesen she re- 
called her former home in prose as direct 
and luminous as the land: “Mombasa has 
all the look of a picture of Paradise, paint- 
ed by a small child . . . Once as we turned 
a corner in the forest, we saw a leopard 
sitting on the road, a tapestry animal.” 

Ever struggling for the perfect angle, 
Neil Leifer has made sports photography 
something of a sport itself. So it may be a 
spirit of fraternity that lends dash to his 
portrait gallery of athletes in Neil Leifer’s 
Sports Stars (Doubleday; 256 pages; $35). 
The longtime photographer for SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED and TIME does justice both 
to basketball’s Nate Archibald airborne 
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and to baseball's Casey Stengel in repose 
He gets deep inside the tangles of the foot- 
ball field. And when he photographs 
Mary Lou Retton, he catches her in mid- 
bounce, all flags flying. Athletics were al- 
| ways like this, but before Leifer, athletic 
photojournalism was not 
“You must gef your eyes accustomed 
first and gradually to the different light,’ 
Vincent Van Gogh told his brother Theo 
in 1889. The different light that shines 
from a Van Gogh painting has been as- 
tonishing the world ever since. It does so 
once more in Bernard Zurcher’s sensitive 
picture biography, Vincent Van Gogh: Art, 
Life, and Letters (Rizzoli; 325 pages; $60) 
In the ten years before his suicide, Van 
Gogh turned out more than 2,000 draw- 
ings and paintings, progressing from som- 
ber browns and greens to the bright hues 
of his last months. Nearly a century later, 
they still radiate with the beauty and the 
terror of the noonday sun 
When Venetian troops ransacked 
Constantinople early in the 13th century, 
they brought home religious ornaments 
created by the world’s finest craftsmen 
goldsmiths, jewelers, wizards who worked 
in enamel. The Treasury of San Marco Ven- 
ice (Abrams; 337 pages; $60) displays the 
| loot, and poring over the glittering pic- 


tures is like wandering in a celestial gem 
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Owl from Bird Behavior 


shop. Among the glories here are a lyrical 
alabaster-and-pearl paten, which may 
have come from St. Sophia, and an opu- 
lent, dappled sardonyx chalice decorated 
with enamel figures that resemble mini- 
mosaics. There are treasuries or reliquar- 
ies in important churches all over Europe, 
but very few gladden the worldly connois- 
seur’s eye like this one 

It had several incarnations in many 
languages, but Art Historian Jean-Paul 
Bouillon presents the movement under its 
best-known name in Art Nouveau (Rizzoli; 
247 pages; $60). Some 350 illustrations, 














Portrait of Pére Tanguy from Van Gogh 
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Mary Lou Retton from Sports Stars 
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| 125 of them in color, trace its genealogy 
=| from the 1870s to the outbreak of World 


War I, a journey that manages to bridge 
19th century formalism and Bauhaus se- 
verity. Although Tiffany’s lamps and 
Gaudi’s fagades are archetypal examples 
of art nouveau, the author widens artistic 
horizons, and readers’ eyes, by demon- 
strating that fine artists from Whistler to 
Picasso were influenced by its rhythmic, 
serpentine style 

In Scottish Symphony (Little, Brown; 
158 pages; $50), Photographer Michael 
Ruetz borrows some incisive observations 
from two highly literate travelers, Samuel 
Johnson and James Boswell; his photo- 
graphs complement them. He has used 
his panoramic camera to record sweeping 
visions of the lonely land- and seascapes 
of the Scottish Highlands and the Hebri- 
des: the cloudswept skies, the brooding 
waters, the lowering hills. On the Isle of 
Staffa, rocks rise like a forest of broken 
columns out of the sea; on the Isle of Lew- 


| is, the standing stones of Callanish loom 


up from the green turf, an untrammeled 
Stonehenge; on the edge of Loch Duich, 
the black walls of Eilean Donan Castle 











pierce the fog and glisten in the still water 
below. Irish Traditions (Abrams; 192 pages; 
$35), edited by Kathleen Jo Ryan and 
Bernard Share, with photographs by 
Ryan, is a different portrait of a similar 
Celtic stronghold. Here too are tall cliffs 
and ancient megaliths, ruined castles and 
beached fishing boats. But Ryan focuses 
on people as well, the Irish energetically 
at work and play: driving a horse or show- 
ing one, thatching a roof, vigorously com- 
peting in a hurling match. In 17 essays, 
Irish authors, critics and scholars probe 
their culture in richly lyric prose. 

The Cadillac may have reached some 
sort of apex as an icon of American afflu- 
ence in the 1950s, when it sprouted tail 
fins worthy of Buck Rogers. Portrait Pho- 
tographer Stephen Salmieri sought out ex- 
amples of the Cadillac (Rizzoli; 143 pages; 
$50) in automobile graveyards from rural 
New York to the Utah desert, as well as 
on the palatial driveways of Southern Cal- 
ifornia. Models from 1908 to the present 
are caught in repose. The old autos are 
imbued with dignity, but at the heart of 
this pictorial survey are the luxurious gas 
guzzlers shaped by General Motors’ chief 








designer, Harley Earl, during the °30s, | 


| °40s and especially the ’50s 


By joining a passionate temperament 
to a scrupulous eye, W. Eugene Smith be- 
came the recording angel of photojournal- 
ism. Let Truth Be the Prejudice (Aperture; 
240 pages; $50) assembles his best work, 
from the galvanizing World War II com- 
bat pictures through the ground-breaking 
photo essays for LIFE, including his fam- 
ous sequences of village life in Spain and 
the twisted victims of industrial pollution 
in Minamata, Japan. This superbly pro- 
duced collection, with biographical text 
by Ben Maddow, is a worthy monument 
to the brilliant but sometimes exasperat- 


ing man who once taught a course called_ | 


“Photography Made Difficult.” 
In June 1985, 100 photographers 
fanned out to record the events in an aver- 


age 24 hours of a single country. The re- | 


| Above, from Isak Dinesen's Africa; below, from Géricault’s Horses 





Sponsor a Child for 
nly $10. a Month. 


At last! Here is a $10 sponsorship program for Ameri- 
cans who are unable to send $16, $18, or $22 a month to 
help a needy child. 

And yet, this is a full sponsorship program because 
for $10 a month you will receive: 


@ a 3'/2"x 5" photograph of the child you are helping. 


@ two personal letters from your child each year. 

® acomplete Sponsorship Kit with your child's 
case history and a special report about the country 
where your child lives. 

@ quarterly issues of our newsletter “Sponsorship 
News”. 


All this for only $10 a month? 

Yes— because the Holy Land Christian Mission Inter- 
national believes that many Americans would like to 
help a needy child. And so we searched for ways to re- 
duce the cost—without reducing the help that goes to 
the child you sponsor. 

For example, unlike some of the other organizations, 
your child does not write each month, but two letters a 
year from your child keeps you in contact and, of course, 
you can write to the child just as often as you wish. 

Also, to keep down administrative costs, we do not 
offer the so-called “trial child” that the other organiza- 
tions mail to prospective sponsors before the sponsors 
send any money. 

We do not feel that it is fair to the child for a sponsor 
to decide whether or not to helpa child based on a child's 
photograph or the case history. 

Every child who comes to Mission International for 
help is equally needy! 

And to minimize overseas costs, our field workers 
are citizens of the countries where they serve. Many 
volunteer their time, working directly with families, 
orphanages, and schools. 

You can make a difference! 

$10 a month may not seem like much help to many 
Americans, but to a poor family living on an income of 
$1.50 or $2.00 a day, your sponsorship can help make 
all the difference in the world. 

Will you sponsor a child? Your $10 a month will help 
provide so much: 

e emergency food, clothing and medical care. 

@ a chance to attend school. 

@ help for the child’s family and community, with 
counseling on housing, agriculture, nutrition, and other 
vital areas to help them become self-sufficient. 


A child needs your love! 

Here is how you can sponsor a child for only $10 a 
month immediately: 

1. Fill out the coupon and tell us if you want to sponsor 
a boy or a girl, and check the country of your choice. 

2. Or mark the “emergency list” box and we will 
assign a child to you that most urgently needs to have 
a sponsor. 

3. Send your $10 in right now and this will eliminate 
the cost of a “trial child? 

Then, in just a few days you will receive your child’s 
name, photograph, and case history. 

May we hear from you? We believe that our sponsor- 
ship program protects the dignity of the child and the 
family and at the same time provides Americans with a 
positive and beautiful way to help a needy youngster. 
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QTE oR 
In Thailand, 7 year old Somjack comforts her little sister Kai who is 
suffering from severe malnutrition. These two frightened refugee 
children were found huddled together in a crumbling shack. 
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Holy Land Christian Mission International “| 


Attn: Joseph Gripkey, President 

2000 East Red Bridge Road 

Box 55, Kansas City, Missouri 64141 

[] Yes. I wish to sponsor a child. Enclosed is my first 
payment of $10. Please assign me a{_] Boy [J Girl 

Country preference: [7] India (1) The Philippines [ Thailand 


Costa Rica [7] Chile (1) Honduras [1] Dominican Republic 
(} Colombia [[] Guatemala [Africa 

















OR, choose a child that needs my help from your 
EMERGENCY LIST. 
C Please send me more information about sponsoring a child. 
0) I can’t sponsor a child now, but wish to make a 
contribution of 


NAME___ 


45 | rr 

os ee 
SS ,  ____—— | 

Member of American and International Councils of Voluntary 
Agencies. Our annual financial report is readily available upon 


request. Please make your check payable to Mission International 
Your sponsorship gifts are tax deductible. 


Holy Land Christian 


Mission International 
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Silver head ornament from Jewelry 





Barcelona rooftop from Art Nouveau 


sult is A Day in the Life of Japan (Collins; 240 
pages; $39.95), the best Day book so far 
(others include Australia, Canada and 
Hawaii). From dawn among vapor- 
| shrouded fish carcasses in a Tokyo mar- 
ket’s “tuna hell” to night at a Japanese 
“love hotel,” where most of the patrons 
are married couples, the cameras catch a 
nation that many of its citizens never see. 
Stumped for a Christmas gift? Give a 
loved one a chapel, as Marylou Whitney 
gave her husband Sonny, so he might wor- 
| ship without leaving their Saratoga 
Springs, N.Y., estate. Or do as Washing- 
ton Contractor Samuel Gessford did when 
he built five Philadelphia row houses for 
his homesick wife to look at. Mansions, 
yachts, planes—they are all among the 
grand gifts in Only the Best by Stuart E. Ja- 
cobson (Abrams; 216 pages; $35). In this 
celebration of the sumptuous, it is the odd 
items that twinkle brightest: a money clip 
from Jack Benny to George Burns (“I 
want the dollar bill back!”); an Indian war 
bonnet from Gary Cooper to Pablo Picas- 
so; Henry Fonda’s painting of Stewart's 
favorite horse to Old Friend Jimmy; and 
from Stan Laurel to young Roddy 
McDowall, his famous hat, autographed. 
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Chalice from Treasury of San Marco 


It offers neither warmth nor light. But 
cold as it may be, jewelry has been de- 
lighting women since women were 
around to be delighted. Though the great 
days of jewelry design have come and 
mostly gone, they have not disappeared 
entirely, as Barbara Cartlidge’s Twentieth- 
Century Jewelry (Abrams; 238 pages; $60) 
very handsomely makes clear. In the ear- 
ly part of the century, designers like the 
Spaniard Luis Masriera were turning out 
lovely art nouveau brooches—golden an- 
gels balancing gleaming pearls—and as 
late as 1949 Salvador Dali transformed 
one of his famous surrealistic eyes into a 
diamond, ruby and enamel watch. The 
gold and the jewels still shine in the ’80s, 
but too many designers, alas, seem to spe- 
cialize in the weird and bizarre. 

“I didn’t realize I did all that stuff.” 
The speaker is Fred Astaire, and the stuff 
is five decades of dazzling solos and duets. 
Astaire Dancing by John Mueller (Knopf: 
440 pages; $45) gives those performances 
a step-by-step analysis tinctured with 
autobiography: “What's all this talk about 
me being teamed with Ginger Rogers?” 
the star asks his agent in 1934. “I will not 
have it.” There is no substitute for seeing 
the fabulous originals, but this fond retro- 
spective is an invaluable guidebook to the 
heights of Hollywood musicals. “I always 
need a lot of convincing about the accep- 
tance of my work,” Astaire once said. 
This should do it. 


When Chaucer's travel-weary pil- 
grims needed refreshment on their way to 


| Canterbury, they stopped at the Tabard 


Inn. Much has changed in the past 600 
years: local breweries are giving way, and 
contemporary wanderers are faced with 
more plastic and fewer local brews. Yet, as 
The English Pub by Rob Anderson (Viking; 
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SHERLOCK HOLMES 


Sign from The English Pub 








J11 pages; $25) makes intoxicatingly 
clear, a good deal of old English charm re- 
mains. More than 30,000 public houses 
continue to offer wayfarers in England an 
inimitable hospitality, glowingly captured 
| in Photographer Andy Whipple’s color 
pictures. Pub exteriors may go from Tudor 
austerity to Victorian baroque, and the 
signs swing from the Cat and Custard Pot 
| Inn to the Parson’s Nose. But the good | 
| ones all offer similar pleasures indoors: a | 
friendly host, welcoming bar and foamy 
| pints that are still worth sampling. This 
book slakes nearly every sense except 
thirst. 

What do birds do, and why do they do 
it? Not all the answers can be found in Bird 
Behavior (Knopf; 224 pages; $18.95), but 
that is because the subjects are so colorful- 
ly diverse. Zoologist Robert Burton writes 
informatively on the breeding, flying, 
feeding and migrating habits of some of 
the world’s 8,600-plus avian species. His 
introduction is inarguable: “Birds are, per- 
haps, the most popular group of animals 
and they give pleasure to thousands of 
people around the world.” Nearly 600 
photographs brilliantly feather the text. 
Birds are observed blushing, using tools 
and eating everything from insects to oth- 
er birds. To sample such variety is to en- 
joy, ornithologically, a lifetime of happy 
field days. 

No human face appears in Wild Califor- 
nia: Vanishing Lands, Vanishing Wildlife by A 
Starker Leopold and Raymond F. Das- 
mann (University of California; 144 pages; 
$29.95). A different breed of actors, sel- 
dom seen on Rodeo Drive, populates this 
sumptuous bargain of a book. San Joaquin 
kit foxes, yellow-bellied marmots, Califor- 
nia bighorn sheep and mountain lions pa- 
trol the high mountains and hidden val- 
leys; bald eagles and hawks, herons and 
condors find their lonesome rookeries. 
Some of Tupper Ansel Blake’s photo- 
graphs—a grove of bishop pines at Point 
Reyes, the promontories of Santa Cruz Is- | 
land fading into the mist—evoke Japanese 
prints. All eloquently plead the book’s | 
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cause: save the wilderness. 
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Y SHUA 


eller 
m elaatmeal—mlcejale 
of the world” 


‘shua? Yes, that's Jesus’ Jewish name 
He is very Jewish, you know. After all 
where do you think he spent Hannukah, in 
Rome? No. He was in Jerusalem, at 
the temple, answering questions 


“How long will you keep us in 
suspense? If you are the Messiah 
tell us plainly.” 


bial elo Melaty\4-1(-10 Me Me |(oM<-)| Vole mmolelan Zele) 
do not believe. The miracles | do in my 
Father's name speak for me.” 


b ColU 1m Min \Ulo Ma (e]/an\ eM CoM ol—mtal—melcolaalhi—e) 
Messiah, God's Savior from sin and Deliverer 
 irolaamelelinial =e 


Whoever follows me will never walk in 
darkness, but will have the light of life.’ 


Ivey} am o]-10)e)(—mawrole) (ol celin male) mal —elmelelelele 
Tame lave Melols (a\-<\- fm 6.0) alla Mem elcele)|— sal intel 
needs a dramatic solution. Y’shua is God's 
problem solver. He can bring peace, give 
Ui wal -veliecomae|(—omeal-melalelin amr (-7— 
rol) | omant-ravemm ole). al alolan\—- Fil al-meolamelilelalc-ig) 
roluran = Wanele=mcalelamela) an (elnalelelamaal—alelcela 
or Christmas tree. 


I 


ute 


If you want to know more about Y'shua, 
we're eager to tell you. What we have 
Como An"1010] (0M Col,{- Mol olele), Wa Cloleh Melee) Maal — 
Holy Scriptures : 


Y/-Me illt{- co Me)i(-1amZelUmelale)(a|-1m olele) Mm ae)|(—e) 
DM nleloMm Comal lem elUmenle|—¢icolnemysalelanial— 
Scriptures say about him. It’s free, as a gift 
(colanW =n em elme ek me laemele mir aoc mu anon ycelal’ 
ygu to be able to enjoy Cleve) 


Ask Y'shua to brighten your celebration. He 
offers you a joy-filled forever! So don't be 
bashful. We can't put big statements in 
magazines all the time. Respond now and let 
us reach out to you. Skeptics are welcome! 


To get your free book, fill out this coupon. 


| am not a believer in Y'shua Uesus) and | want to 
read your book (Y’shua by Moishe Rosen 
| am © Jewish Gentile 


Nome _ 
Address __ 


City, State, Zip 


Please note: We cannot send this book free to Chris 
tlans inasmuch as it's been purchased with donated 
funds. It is available in your religious bookstore now 
or you can order it from us. Just send $2.95 and a 
note saying you are a Christian who read this (don't 
worry about the postage) 


Mail to: Y'SHUA BOOK, c/o Jews for Jesus, 60 Haight 
Street, San Francisco, CA 94102 














B.J. Van Fleet, nine-year-old 


Photography 


Into the Land of Our Dreams 


Richard Avedon turns an unsparing lens on the American West 


he Western states are to Americans 
| what America so often is to the rest of 
the world, a myth-encrusted land of possi- 
bilities. Considered by the imagination, 
the plains of Texas and the deserts of 
Utah invite dreams of a footloose future. 
They promise a fugitive’s paradise: not 
Arcadia, but a clean slate. The dreams are 
fed by novels and movies and by the bro- 
mides of Sunbelt boosterism. They are 
also prompted by more than a century of 
Western landscape photography, from 
the 19th century panoramas of William 
Henry Jackson and Carleton Watkins to 
the raptures of Ansel Adams. Such 
sources fed the fantasy of the West as a 
sublime hermitage, an unpeopled vista 
where the black comedies of human af- 
fairs have yet to intrude 
| This is the imaginary tract that Rich- 
ard Avedon has now populated. Over a 
five-year period, at the behest of the Amon 
Carter Museum in Fort Worth, Avedon 
took hundreds of portraits throughout the 
West. Using an eight-by-ten view camera 
on a tripod, he photographed people at ro- 
deos in Montana, oil fields in Oklahoma 
and a “rattlesnake roundup” in Texas. He 
picked more than 100 of those shots for a 
traveling exhibition titled “In the Ameri- 
can West,” which began at the Amon 
Carter earlier this year and has now 
opened at the Corcoran Gallery in Wash- 
ington. A condensed version of 44 pic- 
tures is also on view at the Pace and 
Pace/MacGill galleries in New York 
City. (Over the next two years, the show 
will proceed to San Francisco, Chicago, 
Phoenix, Boston and Atlanta.) 
Many of the people in these pictures 


92 


do hard physical labor, working in mines, 
on ranches and in slaughterhouses. Some 
have tumbled into the abyss: prisoners, 
mental patients or that hapless segment 
that Avedon labels simply as “drifter.” 
All of them, from secretaries to mill- 
workers, live in a very different West from 
the pristine territories of the landscape 
photographers. Theirs is a place of trials 
and disappointments, and their faces 
specify every cent of the cost 

Avedon’s emotional scale is weighted 
decisively on the darker end. There are 
shots of redoubtable-looking ranchers 
and honey-faced teens, but almost no one 





Juan Patricio Lobato, carny 
Sighting the shapes of dejection 


© 1985 Richard Avedon. Inc 





Petra Alvarado, factory worker 






ventures a smile. Far more typical is a pic- 
ture of a vulpine carnival worker with a 
chilling gaze. A Texas factory worker, 
wearing a birthday corsage of dollars, 
even looks as if she knows that she will 
end up on a museum wall as an emblem | 
for the empty promises of the working 
life. In case we miss the point, Avedon 
throws in three bloody head shots of 
slaughtered steers and sheep—a few notes 
of medieval fatalism, played country-and- 
western style 

This layer of society is relatively new 
to Avedon’s camera, which is more com- 
monly trained upon Nastassja Kinski’s 
pout and Brooke Shields’ rump. He has 
spent more than three decades at the pin- 
nacle of fashion photography. But at the 
same time, he has perfected a mordant 
style of portraiture that mocks the earthly 
vanity his fashion shots glorify. The fix- 
tures of that style are familiar: unsmiling 
figures shot in sharp focus against a plain 
white background. (Avedon started his ca- 
reer taking identity-card shots for the 
Merchant Marine.) The results can be piti- 
less. With every wrinkle and sag set out in 
high relief, even the mightiest plutocrat 
seems just one more dwindling mortal. 

Avedon’s ambition is to be, like Goya, 
both the royal chronicler and the social 
critic. But unflattering shots of the glam- 
orous and privileged are one thing. How 
to cast that incinerating gaze upon ordi- 
nary people? Not one to swaddle his 
Western subjects in the gentle conven- 
tions of “concerned photography,” he has 
persisted in his relentless inspection of 
bad skin, weak chins and glassy-eyed ex- 
pressions. He also has resorted in places 
to clichéd potshots, as in one picture of a 
nine-year-old cradling a gun. Yet he has 
given most of the people in these pictures 
ample means to make their own case, and 
they do 

Above all, he has provided them with 
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This should give you a rough idea of how much we've just improved the Copper Top. 





When you've got a long-stand 
ing reputation for making long 
lasting batteries, it’s pretty hard to 
improve on tt 

Yet at Duracell, that’s exactly 
| what we did 

Improve the Copper Top battery” 

We improved it, in fact, by some 
30 percent, creating what is far and 
away our longest-lasting battery ever 

So while the Copper Top has 
always been a great battery, these 
days, it has even more going for it 


The New Copper Top’ 


When it comes to making them last longer 
we never stop™ 
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The climb to the top should be stimulating. 


Tomorrow morning, a select 
group of drivers will start their 
day with a different attitude. They 
know they'll get off the line 
quickly. They'll take corners with 


authority. They'll be making their 


climb to the top in style. In Ford 
Tempo Sport GL 
Move up quickly. 


The climb will be quick, with 
electronic fuel injection and a 


2300 HSO (High Specific Output) 
engine. Low end torque works 

in perfect harmony with a 
well-matched 5-speed transaxle, 
moving the driver in an 

exciting way. 

Sport GL knows its way 
around a corner, too. Its special 
sports suspension utilizes low 
profile high-performance 14-inch 
tires mounted on 7-spoke alumi 


num wheels. A front stabilizer 
bar and 4-wheel independent 
suspension help put you in con 
trol. And Tempos dynamic shape 
directs airflow for stability and 
improved cornering agility 
Move up comfortably. 

Inside, find standard reclin 
ing performance seats, a leather 
wrapped steering wheel and an 
instrument cluster with tach 


Ford Tempo 








ometer and engine temperature 
gauge. For added entertainment, 
the standard AM/FM stereo with 
Dolby® cassette* provides back 
ground music 

For those in search of a quick 
means of self expression, we 
think Ford Tempo Sport GL rep 
resents an excellent choice. Its 
perfect for a stimulating climb to 
the top 


“Quality is Job 1° 

A 1985 survey established 
that Ford makes the best-built 
American cars. This is based on 
an average of problems reported 
by owners in the prior six 
months on 1981-1984 models 
designed and built in the U.S 
Lifetime Service Guarantee. 

Participating Ford Dealers 
stand behind their work, in writ 


Sport GL. 


Buckle up—together we can save lives 


ing, with a free Lifetime Service 
Guarantee for as long as you own 
your Ford car or light truck. Ask 
to see this guarantee when you 
visit your participating Ford 
Dealer, where you can buy or 
lease a Ford Tempo Sport GL 


*May be deleted for credit 


Have you driven a Ford... 
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magnitude. Nearly all the images in the 
show are slightly larger than life-size; 
some are more than 6 ft. high. Avedon has 
worked in this scale before, notably in the 
mammoth prints shown at his 1978 retro- 
spective at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Artin New York City. Here size works to 
spare his subjects from condescension 
These are not little cameos of dismay to 
be viewed at arm’s length with the lips 
pursed. Facing figures of this dimension, 
hung so that their eyes are at or near eye 
level, the viewer feels himself to be the ob- 
ject of their scrutiny too. Confronted that 
way, one does more than take note of 
their mood. One tries it on, perhaps to dis- 
cover the unsettled states within oneself. 

Hence, “In the American West” is not 
primarily a social document at all, though | 
at first glance it appears to be. Avedon is 
not absorbed by the reporter's task of 
showing how these people 
look and dress, or with ac- 
knowledging the full range 
of their emotional lives. In- 
Stead, against these blank 
white backgrounds he has 
projected the shapes of 
what appears to be his own 
dejection, finding in each 
glum expression the corol- 
lary of a private somber 
mood. Yet the exhibition is 
also more than a magic- 
lantern display of the pho- Avedon 
lographer’s psychic woes 
Looking through the lens of his tempera- 
ment, he has sighted one more mythical 
West, this time a place to represent all 
places where hopes are checked by reality 
His worn-out laborers and depleted old 
people are the pioneers of our own dilem- 
mas, Al some point, everyone settles in 
Avedon’s “West.” 

The paradox of these pictures is that 
their visual crispness masks the complex- 
ity of their message. Avedon’s ultrasharp 
focus seems to promise minute disclo- 
sures. His blank backgrounds suggest ele- 
mental truthfulness. If this is not a 
straightforward picture of the West, what 
could be? But those optical certainties are 
a tease. Avedon makes that explicit in the 
foreword to a recently published volume 
of these pictures (Abrams; $40). “A por- 
trait photographer depends upon another 
person to complete his picture,” he writes 
“The subject imagined, which in a sense is 
me, must be discovered in someone else 
willing to take part in a fiction he cannot 
possibly know about.” 

One of the most sophisticated of pho- 
tographers, Avedon would be the last to 
claim that his pictures are the truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but. He expects 
no one to believe the glamour-drenched 
fantasies he constructs for his fashion pic- 
tures. But he also knows that in taking a 
camera out among ordinary people, he 
raises expectations of more resolute truth 
telling. Avedon is throwing those expec- 
tations back in the viewer's face. Some- 
times it takes a fashion photographer to 
show that “realism” is art’s subtlest 
cosmetic — By Richard Lacayo 
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Video 





he scene on Christmas morn- 

ing is familiar. The gifts have 
been opened, wrapping paper is 
still scattered around the living 
room—and the children have 
planted themselves in front of the 
TV set. On holidays past, such be- 
havior was a sure dampener for the 
Christmas spirit. This year, how- 
ever, it will more likely be a sign 
that the presents are a hit where it 
counts: on the TV screen. 

Videocassettes for children are 
shaping up to be some of this sea- 
son’s hottest stocking stuffers. 
Among the stars are such old 
friends as Bugs Bunny, Daffy Duck 
and Pinocchio (the classic Walt 
Disney movie is currently the top- 
selling children’s cassette). But 
more recent favorites—from mov- 
ies, TV and toy stores—include 
Rainbow Brite, the Care Bears, 
My Littl Pony and the Trans- 
formers. Kidvid now accounts for 
15% of the total home-video busi- 
ness, according to some industry esti- 
mates. Moreover, with their relatively low 
prices (typically between $10 and $40), 
children’s tapes are usually bought rather 
than rented. Unlike adults, who generally 
view a movie only once and return it to 
the store, children tend to watch their fa- 
vorites over and over again. 

More than 2,200 children’s tapes are 
now on the market, and the inventory is 
expanding at a breakneck pace. While the 
vast majority are rereleases of popular 
movies or TV shows, a small but growing 
array of original fare is being produced. 
= 











Moment of Silence 


ith two hours of pregame activity, roughly 3% hours of 
football and a 30-minute postgame wrapup, Super Bowl 
Sunday, Jan. 26, promises to be another marathon day of TV 
viewing. But NBC has come up with a new gimmick to ease the 


Kidvid Cassettes for Christmas 


Taped children’s fare is among the season's hottest items 





Top seller: Disney's feature classic Pinocchio 
Old friends, new favorites and some intriguing originals. 


Much of it is aimed at preschool-age chil- 
dren, who are largely ignored by mass-au- 
dience TV. The publishers of Golden 
Books have begun releasing video versions 
of their children’s stories on 30-minute 
cassettes, Toys-R-Us, the nationwide toy 
chain, is now selling the Geoffrey Alphabet 
Video, which features National Geograph- 
ic animal footage and original songs by 
Elizabeth Swados. Preschoolers can exer- 
cise and play along with Gymboree, an in- 
teractive cassette from Scholastic-Lori- 
mar Home Video. Harried mothers can 
enliven a youngster’s birthday celebration 








with Rainbow Brite’s /t’s Your Birthday 
Party, a 45-minute tape that enlists party- 
goers in various games and activities. 

More is on the way. The Children’s 
Television Workshop is producing six 

educational cassettes featuring Big 
& Bird and other popular Sesame 
Street characters. Such children’s 
TV personalities as the Messrs. 
& Wizard and Rogers will soon be 
° appearing on cassettes. The net- 
works are also getting into the act. 
ABC is putting 50 of its critically 
praised Weekend Specials on cas- 
sette and is contemplating the pro- 
duction of original shows for home 
video as well. Says ABC Vice Presi- 
dent Squire Rushnell: “There's a 
greater consciousness now that in 
producing programming for chil- 
dren, we have to stop and think: 
How will this look in a package on 
the shelf?” 

Much of the original kidvid 
fare currently on the shelf looks 
distinctly cut-rate. The Golden 
Book videos, for instance, utilize 
an inexpensive process known as 
Picturemation, in which a camera 
simply scans the book’s illustra- 
tions, adding only bits of anima- 
tion (an eye blinking, a dog's tail 
wagging). The few live-action productions 
for children often look and sound like a 
school play recorded in someone's base- 
ment rec room. Several distributors, 
meanwhile, have merely rounded up 
cheap off-network TV programming and 
labeled it children’s video. The widely dis- 
tributed Kids Klassics offer such less than 
scintillating fare as an episode of the old 
Lone Ranger TV series for a rock-bottom 
$9.95. Each cassette is no more than 30 
minutes long and is frequently padded out 
with a commercial. 

A few nuggets can be found in the kid- 








ly stay put for the commercials. And since the minute will 
come out of program time, not commercial time, NBC will 


forfeit no ad revenue ($400,000 per minute on the pregame 


show; a record $1.1 million per minute during the game). 
Nor is Weisman concerned about shortchanging viewers. 
“The universal criticism of Super Bowl pregame shows is 
that they're too long,” he says. “In two hours, there are only 








strain. Halfway through the pregame show, 
at around 4 p.m. E.S.T., the network’s ana- 
lysts will lapse into unaccustomed silence 
for one minute. Asa clock onscreen ticks off 
the seconds, viewers will be able to race to 
the refrigerator or bathroom without miss- 
ing any of the action—or the commercials. 
The break is the brainchild of the ex- 
ecutive producer of NBC Sports, Michael 
Weisman, who “thought it would just be 
nice if everybody could kind of take an in- 
termission.” Advertisers applaud the idea, 
he claims, because viewers will more like- 
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so many X’s and O's you can talk about.” 
Rival network executives may scoff, 
and environmental officials may fear that 
some sewer systems will not be able to take 
the drop in water pressure from so many 
toilets flushing at once. Still, NBC’s pause 
sets an intriguing precedent. Who knows? 
The next step may be a minute of silence 
during surgery on Trapper John M.D. Or 
how about a few time outs when Love Boat 
is becalmed? One day, bloated Super Bowl 
pregame shows could even be cut to 90 
minutes, or an hour, or . . . Naaah. 
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The ultimate in 
softness and luxury 





o 
relaxes in 
many ways eee 
After he pushes his skills to the limit 
challenging a mountain, he rélaxes in his own 
style wearing the hand-crafted comfort of his 
luxurious, soft Evans deerskin slippers 
L.B. Evans’ Son Company, Fit« hburgy MA 01420 


se" 
SINCE %, 


THE ART OF RELAXATION 


business gift that 
outshines the rest. 


Teleflora's 

ystal Centerpiece Bouquet. 
Fresh flowers, holiday greens and 
candles in an elegant bowl 

that can be used throughout 


és } To send one anywhere, 
: 


the year. 


just call or visit 
your local florist. 








Animating (barely) the Golden Books 





| 
| 
vid heap. In the first of a planned series of | 
notable children’s stories narrated by 
well-known stars, Random House this fall | 
released Margery Williams’ The Velve- 
teen Rabbit, read by Meryl Streep. De- 
spite minimal animation, the show is 
made irresistible by Streep’s touching 
narration and George Winston's graceful 
music. (Still to come: Jack Nicholson 
reading Kipling’s Just So Stories and 
Cher doing The Ugly Duckling.) A video 
version of The Macmillan Illustrated Al- 
manac for Kids is an intriguing hodge- 
podge of informational segments on such 
diverse topics as why volcanoes happen 
and how to blow huge soap bubbles 
So far, however, most kidvid fare 
seems less an alternative to dreary net 
work programming than a reinforcement 
of it. “The good news,” says Peggy Char- 
ren, president of Action for Children’s 
Television, “is that children’s video is the 
most likely place to find alternatives to 
toy-commercial video, which is what net- 
work children’s TV has turned into. The 
bad news is that all this stuff on network 
TV is also in home-video stores, and the 
promotion budgets are enormous 
Home-video producers reply that there 
is nothing wrong with children wanting 





Retelling (charmingly) The Velveteen Rabbit 


their own cassettes of Strawberry Shortcake 
or Rainbow Brite. “Kids’ having their fa- 
vorite licensed characters is like adults 
having their favorite stars on the screen,” 
says C.J. Kettler, vice president of chil 
dren’s programming for Vestron Video 
“Rainbow Brite is a pretty positive role | 
model.” Indeed, with home video, parents | 
at least have a measure of control over what 
their children are watching. The question | 
is, once youngsters have all their favorites | 
on cassette, will they ever be lured away 
from the TV set again? By Richard Zoglin. 


Reported by Cathy Booth/New York 
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“Perfect timing, Hans. 
Perfect timing.” 


There was a meeting in Chicago to present clock 
diagrams from Zurich. Pa ok was there. Except the 
newest diagrams. They were still in Zurich. 

With facsimile, those kinds of problems just aren't 
problems. Because in minutes, quality graphics, charts, 
letters or signatures can be put in the hands of someone 
almost anywhere in the world. And in many cases, 
transmission over AT&T International Long Distance 
Service can be faster and less expensive than telex. 
AT&T provides many other international services 

and applications that treat you like the unique business- 
person you are. To find out how these services can help 
pick up your international business, pick up the phone and 
call your Account Executive at AT&T Communications. 
Or call an AT&T Sales Specialist toll free at 

1800 222-0400. 
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| living room, over the bookcase. 
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The Man with the Golden Helmet 


C an it be? Rembrandt’s The Man with the Golden Helmet, one 
of the most famous and most majestic portraits ever paint- 
ed, now turns out to be not by Rembrandt at all. It is not a fake or 
a forgery, says Jan Kelch, curator of Dutch and Flemish paint- 
ings in West Berlin's Staatliche Museum, but rather “an inde- 
pendent original in its own right, with its own independent 
worth.”’ But what is its independent worth if Rembrandt's mas- 
terpiece is not by Rembrandt? Though people who estimate such 
things promptly lowered its theoretical value from 20 million 
marks ($8 million) to about one-twentieth of that amount, what 
is one-twentieth of something priceless? 

To someone who grew up with The Man with the Golden Hel- 
met, it was more than a painting; it was an emblem of serious 
purpose, of melancholy reflection, of stoic courage. A reproduc- 
tion hung for years in the living room of his father’s house, over 
the bookcase. There is a certain kind of scholar, perhaps van- 
ished now, whose entire quality of mind could be summed up in 
the fact that he kept Rem- 
brandt’s The Man with the 
Golden Helmet in a corner of his 


So somber, so grave, it was the 
first picture that the professor’s 
young son grew to love. Before 
he ever knew who had painted 
it, it gave him a sense of securi- 
ty. When he finally saw the 
original in Berlin many years 
later, it was like re-entering 
his home and rediscovering his 
youth. 

Many people have experi- 
enced the portrait’s strange 
spell. “This contrast between 
the splendor of the helmet and 
the subdued tonality of the face 
makes one deeply conscious of 


No longer by Rembrandt 


| both the tangible and intangible forces in Rembrandt's world, 





and of their inseparable inner relationship,” Jakob Rosenberg of 
Harvard wrote in Rembrandt, Life and Work. “As in all his 
greatest works, one feels here a fusion of the real with the vision- 
ary, and this painting, through its inner glow and its deep har- 
monies, comes closer to the effect of music than to that of the 
plastic arts.” 

And now it’s not by Rembrandt at all. Rosenberg and other 


| experts have speculated that the old warrior might have been 


Rembrandt's older brother Adriaen, a poor shoemaker in Ley- 
den. But if the painting isn’t by Rembrandt, then we have no 
idea who the warrior was, just an old man, tough and brave and 
sad. The experts are trying to learn more by subjecting the paint- 
ing to a series of technical tests. These include activating some of 
its neutrons so that they can be compared with the neutrons in 
authenticated Rembrandts. The experts are always right, as we 
know, but one can’t help wondering whether they will ever learn 
who the man with the golden helmet was, or who painted him. 
Well, what does it really matter? Hamlet is Hamlet whether 
it was written by the shadowy figure known as Shakespeare or by 
Sir Francis Bacon or even by one of those lesser claimants like 
the Ear! of Oxford. For that matter, we know hardly anything at 
all about the creator of The Odyssey, whether he was a man ora 
woman, one poet or many. Still, any printed work is a reproduc- 
tion, one of many. And though even a reproduction of a great 
painting can have a powerful effect, there is something magical 
about the uniqueness of the original, the knowledge that Rem- 
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No longer an Etruscan 
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brandt applied his brush just here, nowhere else, and never 
again. Or somebody did. So we wander into that philosophical 
bramble patch at the edge of the legendary forest where the leg- 
endary tree falls and nobody is there to hear whether it makes a 
sound. Is the famous Etruscan warrior whom the Metropolitan 
Museum declared a fake some years ago any less handsome than 
he was back when we thought he was a real Etruscan? Yes, 
though it is hard to say why, just that he gives us less pleasure 
than he once did. Even with a genuine work, when it is stripped 
of its authorship, its identity is damaged, the richness of its con- 
text weakened. Could even the Sistine Chapel remain the same 
in our eyes if we were suddenly informed that there had never 
been a Michelangelo clinging to the ceiling to paint it? That it 
was actually the work of some Renaissance craftsman whose 
name and circumstances were unfortunately unknown? 

The Man with the Golden Helmet is as great as it ever was, not 
the least bit fake. But to be described in the future as a work by 
“Anon” or perhaps “School of 
Rembrandt” is to be changed 
forever. And the change some- 
how diminishes the picture and 
therefore diminishes us. This 
continuous search for truth can 
be a painful and punishing pro- 
cess. Sometimes it seems that 
all of education consists of first 
learning things and then learn- 
ing that they are not true. 

When we were very young, 
we learned that George Wash- 
ington had confessed to chop- 
ping down a cherry tree be- 
cause he couldn't tell a lie; 
we were still young when we 
learned that Parson Weems 
had propagated this little tale in 
an effort to edify the youth of 
the new nation, that the chocolate hatchets sold in candy 
stores on Feb. 22 were all part of the commercial exploita- 
tion of legend. 

Indeed, the whole course of American history can be inter- 
preted as a series of legends abandoned. Not only did Paul Re- 
vere never say “One if by land, two if by sea,” and all that, but he 
never even got to Concord to warn the Minutemen of the oncom- 
ing British. Nathan Hale probably never said on the gallows, “I 
regret that I have but one life to lose for my country.” Jefferson 
preached that all men are equal, but he kept slaves, and so did 
Washington. And Betsy Ross never sewed that first American 
flag either. 

On it goes. Many of the commonsensical scientific facts that 
were learned in school a generation ago had to be subsequently 
unlearned. The most healthy diet was once considered to be red 
meat every day and lots of eggs and milk too. The auto would run 
for a year on a uranium pill. Babies (the more the better) must be 
fed on a strict schedule every three hours; no, babies must be fed 
whenever they cry; no, on a schedule . . . And the sun never sets 
on the British empire. 

The Duchess of Sanseverina, the real heroine of Stendhal’s 
Charterhouse of Parma, understood all such things when she 
considered the prospects of her lover and sighed, “J'ai vu tomber 
tant de choses que javais crues éternelles.” (I have seen 
the fall of so many things that I had thought eternal.) The man 
with the golden helmet understood that too, no matter who 
painted him. —By Otto Friedrich 
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